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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Tar Reform Bill has passed the Committee! This great event 
took place formally on Wednesday, when the last clause—a 
money one—for the payment of the barristers who are to decide 
in case of disputes in the registry, was reported; but really on 
Tuesday, when the last clause of the Bill proper was agreed to, 
amidst shoutings such as had not been heard in the House since 
the Ist of March. On the same evening, Mr. Srisruorp, in a 
parody on the words attributed to Mr. Pirt, uttered a lamentation 
which would have melted the heart of stone. But Reformers 
have no hearts at all, and Mr. SisrHorp’s jeremiad was received 
not with tears of sympathy, but with roars of laughter. Oh the 
wickedness of these latter times, when even the piety of the mem- 
ber for sober Lincoln is treated with such profane ridicule! 

A bold attempt was made on Monday to procure the issuing of 
a writ for Liverpool. It was defeated by 76 to 35. Mr. Benerr 
afterwards obtained leave to introduce a bill to prevent bribery and 
corruption in that borough, on the understanding that it should not 
= proceeded in until all the Reform Bills were out ofthe Lower 

ouse. 

It has been announced by Lord Atrnorp, that in case the Eng- 
lish Bill should be finally disposed of in the Commons next week 
¢of which there are hopes), the second reading of the Scotch Bill 
will take place on Monday sennight. 

On Monday, a long and dreary debate, not enlivened with even 
& glimmering of amusement or instruction, took place in the 
House of Lords, on the sorrows of that much-abused yonng gen- 
tleman the King of Portugal. Lord ABERDEEN was almost as 
pathetic on the capture of Mievet's rotten ships by the French, 
as Mr.‘S1stHorp on the destruction of the rotten boroughs by 
the Ministry. The only novelty elicited in the course of the dis- 
cussion, was a judgment of the Duke of WeLuineron touching 
the morality of the French demand. The Duke stated, that if it had 
followed the English application in the same quarter, it might 
have been defended; but having preceded the English demand, it 
was wholly indefensible. The old proverb says, two blacks will 
not make a white; but, according to his Grace’s maxim, it would 
appear that what two cannot do, one can. 

On Tuesday, the Quarantine-fees were discussed in the Com- 
mons. There seemed to be but one opinion of their impropriety : 
the only question was, should they be abolished now, or on the Ist 
January next. The latter was carried, by 64 to 20. 

Mr. Hunt, on the same evening, brought forward his motion 
for an address to the Throne to release the Crown debtors on the 
occasion of the Coronation; and another motion for a grant of 
24,0007. to release small debtors. Both of these were negatived. 
Mr. Hunt made a heavy complaint, on the authority of a person 
named Jerrrey, who has been talking almost without interrup- 
tion on the subject for the last half-a-dozen years, against the ma- 
terials used in constructing London Bridge, and of the subsidence 
of the piers on the Surrey side. The allegations have been de- 
nied, and Mr. Hunt has repeated them; those who are willing to 
accept iteration of assertion for proof, will, of course, believe the 
honourable member for Preston. It is his favourite figure. 

Lord Surrietp repelled, on Tuesday, the charge that, in op- 
posing skittles, the aristocracy are influenced by any improper 
feeling towards the poor. They cannot, he says, put down the 
gambling of the rich, but that is no reason why they should not 
put down the gambling of the poor. The House of.Lords, in a 
word, are not omnipotent—they cannot root out théi T vices ; 
but they are willing to'do the next best thing—th@jewill cheer- 
fully assist in rooting out the vices of their neighbours. Lord 

- ‘TENTERDEN has an excellent reason against the new beer-houses, 
»—the licensed victuallers have all written characters, the beer 
‘sellers have none, The inference in regard to gin-shops and beer- 
shops is irresistible.” 

he case of the Poles was again introduced to Parliament op 
ednesday, by Colonel Evans, on the presenting of a petition in 
4 





behalf of the gallant sufferers, 
powerful appeal in their favour. 

Mr. Humg, on the same evening, made a strenuous stand in 
behalf of Cape wine ; the duties »f which, greatly to his discomfort, 
are about to be raised from_ 2s. 5d. to 2s. 9d., with a prospect of 
another rise of 3d, more in January 1833, 

Last night, the Bankrupts Court Bill was postponed, to allow 
time for the more ample discussion of the Game Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, in which the Peers take rather more interest. 

The merits of the Kildare Street School Society were discussed 
inthe Commons. Mr. SisrHorp made a heavy complaint against 
the Times, whose editor he threatens to have at the bar of the 
House next week, Mr. Bartne WaALt complained of the fewness 
of the Coronation-medals distributed; and Mr. Hume of the con- 
finement to which the ladies and himself had been subjected in the 
Abbey after the ceremony was over. Mr. Hume spoke with much 
good-humour of his confinement: we suppose the character of his 
fellow prisoners must have rendered it not unendurable—it was, 
at any rate, better than a Committee on “ the Bill.” 

Mr. SrstrHorP continues as indefatigable as ever; having 
got rid of the Bill, he has obtained a Committee to inquire into 
the dangers of Steam-boats. Rotten boroughs and rotten ships 
—reckless Ministers and drunken pilots—Old Sarum and the 
Rothsay Castle—stewing down stairs, and steaming up stairs— 

** Blest Member, who can every hour employ 
In something new to plan or to enjoy |” 


Sir Francis Burpert made a 


1. Tue Rerorm Bitu. Previous to the Committee on Mon- 
day, Lord Atrnorp adverted to the necessity of the House going 
into Committee for the purpose of considerig the resolution for 
paying the barristers, as it was a money clause. 

On the question being put for the Speaker to leave the chair, 
Mr. Barina WALL rose to ask Ministers respecting a circular 
signed by Mr. Under-Secretary Phillips, which he read. It was 
dated 24th August, and addressed to the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of Guildford, requesting them to give Messrs. Dawson, 
Drinkwater, and Sandars, information respecting the boundaries 
of the borough. Mr. Wall read another circular from Messrs, 
Dawson, Drinkwater, and Sandars, issued at Guildford, and dated 
August 26th, calling for the production of the parish rate-books, 
Mr. Wall commented on the dates of these documents, and the 
date of the debate appointing the Commissioners: he thought that 
it was treating the House very cavalierly, to set Commissioners to 
work before it was ascertained whether their appointment would 
be sanctioned. It was an act of assumption on the part of 
Ministers, to anticipate the judgment of the House on an appoint- 
ment of so much importance. 

Lord Atrnorr said, the circular of Mr. Phillips contained no 
orders which the Secretary of State had not a right to issue at any 
time. He had stated, when the clause was in Committee, that the in- 

uiries had already commenced. He thought the more informa- 
tion the Commissioners collected before commencing their formal 
labours, the more likely were they to come to a speedy conclusion. 

Sir CHARLES WETHERELL considered the act of Ministers so 
enormous, that he would make it the subject of a special motion, 
of which he then gave notice for Wednesday. 

Mr, Hume observed— 

That sucha question as that which the honourable and gallant member 
for Weymouth had submitted to his noble friend, should have been 
gravely submitted to him, did not at all strike him with wonder; it was 
only part of the game which honourable gentiemen had been long p ay 
ing, with a view of stopping the progress of the Reform Bill. He was 
surprised—no, he was not surprised—when he heard gentlemen, who had 
long taunted Ministers with not making sufficient inquiries, now taunt- 


ing them with having made too many inquiries. To blow hot and cold in 
this manner, was so common a practice with the Anti-Reformers, that 
no Reformer could be surprised at it. He urged Government to proceed 
in collecting, without delay, all the information which they could for the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Wat hoped the country would be aware that these Com- 
missioners had no authority to demand information. , 

Sir E. SuapEn said, the only question was, did the Commis- 
sioners travel in a public capacity ? : 

Mr. Warsurron observed, that they had the authority of the 
Home Department ; they did not require any other. 

Mr. H. Hucues thought Mr. Wall had merely found what the 
House of Lords called “a mare's nest.” 

Mr. Croxer said he was not conversant in slang, and therefore 
did not know what “a mare's nest” meant. He asked why Guild~ 
ford was placed in Schedule B, on information which Ministers 
now acknowledged to be defective ? . ainda 

Mr. Hunt asked if the person named Tallents, in the’ Tstof 
Commissioners, was the agent of the Duke of Newcastle of that 
name fF 

Lord Arruorp said he was. His Lordship added, that the pro- 
gress of the Bill in Committee had been s0 slow, that Govern- 
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ment thought it most expedient to collect all the prelimifary in- 
formation they could at as early a period as possible. 

The House then went into Committee; and the money clause 
was considered in the form of a resolution. After some conversa- 
tion on the mode of raising the sum necessary,—which Mr. Hume 
thought might very properly be in the shape of a voter’s-tax of a 
shilling or half-a-crown,—the House resumed, and the resolution 
was ordered to be reported on. Wednesday. 

The House then went into Committee on the Bill; and clauses 
33d, 34th, and 35th, were agreed to. 

To clause 36th, on the suggestion of Mr. Witxkss, was added a 
proviso by which lists of notices can be claimed by any voter on 
payment of a fee of one shilling. 

Clauses 37th, 38th, and 39th, were agreed to without remark, 

On clause 40th, Colonel Woop alluded to the act 25 George 
III., which had been so inconvenient as to be repealed the follow- 
ing year. 

Lord A.tnorp observed, that by that act, voters were to re- 
gister their own names; the act was repealed, not because it was 
inconvenient, but because it was found to be useless. 

Clauses 40th, 41st, and 42nd, were then agreed to, after a con- 
‘versation in which Mr. Sergeant Wixpz, the ArroRNEY-GENERAL, 
Sir E. Suapen, Sir C. Weruerett, Mr. C. Fereusson, and Mr. 
Wixgs took part. 

On clause 44th, a conversation took place. Mr. HoutpswortH 
thought two days too little for the period of polling. 

After a few words on the same side from Sir CHARLEs 
Weruerstz and Mr. Strickianp, who particularly instanced 
the case of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 

Lord Attnorp said, in the West Riding there would be fifteen 
polling-places, and at each as many booths as the number of voters 
could possibly require. The polling would go on fifteen times 
quicker than at present; and with the facilities afforded by the 
registry, there would be ample time to poll all the voters. 

Mr. Rosinson thought more time should be allowed for notice 
of the intention to poll. 

Mr. Sisrnorp, Mr. Wiixzs, Mr. Hunt, Mr. WrRANGHAM, and 
Mr. K. Dovatas also thought the time too short. 

The clause was, however, agreed to without a division. 

On the House going into Committee on Tuesday, Mr. Witkes 
withdrew his notice of motion for a clause to limit the duration of 
Parliaments to three years, as inappropriate in a bill for local re- 
form: he said he would, however, bring it forward next session. 

The 45th, 46th, 47th, and 48th clauses were agreed to, with some 
insignificant verbal amendments. 

On clause 49th, Sir CoarLtes WETHERELL objected, that it 
would be impossible to have polling-places for every six hundred 
voters, where the number of voters was very large. 

Mr. Sranuery instanced Worcester, where the plan had been 
already tried and had succeeded. 

Mr. R. Gorpon proposed an amendment for declaring the no- 
mination of a member of Parliament in a church or chapel, or 
other place of public worship, illegal. It was added; and with 
this, and a verbal amendment proposed by Lord AtrHorp, the 
A9th clause was passed. 

Mr. Huenes Hvueues proposed his amendment on clause 50th, 
for the erection of permanent. polling-places. Lord Atrnorp 
thought it not unreasonable to impose the expense on candidates. 
The amendment was withdrawn, and the clause passed. 

Clauses 51st, 52nd, and 53rd, were then carried; Lord Jonn 
Russet having suggested to Lord G. Somerset, that his propo- 
sition for a new district of boroughs in Wales would be more pro- 
perly made at another stage. 

Clause 54th passed without remark, On the 55th, the Arror- 
WEY-GENERAL objected to the barrister being liable in a penalty, 
as he sat merely as judge, and might, if he gave corrupt judgment, 
be prosecuted under other statutes.. Lord J. Russe. concurred 
with the Attorney-General. Lord ALtHorp suggested taking the 
ee as it stood, and if necessary amending it on bringing up the 
report. 

acses 55th and 56th were then carried. Lord Atruorp pro- 
posed to fill the blank in the 56th with 107. Mr. Hunt said he 
would go the length of 25/.; Mr. Witxes moved the insertion of 
50/.; which was finally agreed to. 

Clauses 58th and 59th were carried in silence. 

On the last clause, the 6¢th, being proposed, there was a loud 
and long cheer from the Ministerial side; which was responded to 
from the Opposition side. 

To the latter demonstration, Lord Atrnore rose and bowed, 
on which the cheering from the Ministerial side was renewed. 

On these last cheers, Mr. SistHorp rose, with violent agitation 
the Times reporter says— 

He could tell the Ministerial members that their labours were only 
commenced. (4 laugh.) He did not understand being treated with con- 
tempt. (Continued laughter.) He would tell those who laughed at him, 
either in the House or out of the House, that he wend support his opi- 
nions, and vindicate himself to the last hour he had to breathe. . He re- 

~ gretted that the Bill had passed so soon., (Bursts of laughter.) The Bill 
had passed too speedily. (Laughter.) If his opponents were tired, he 
. pgive up, (Laughter.) He would never give in. (Lawehter.) 
me Wasnever yet put down in the Howse, and never would be. (Laugh- 
Fos). 5 i ie Hever put down out of the House ; and he defied the ho- 
= pO ble mepaber opposite, who was laughing at him, to put him down. 











ye oertcrs) He defied the honourable member to doit. The by ane 
HBlerinarh ber had su parted, the Bill conscientiously, and eh e not 
Peeetiiat he (Colotiel Sibthorp) had opposed the Bill with equial eo: 


.<f%Re member thus invoked is not mentioned in the reports.} 





(Cries of “‘ Question! question }” from all parts of the House.) He prayed 
to God that the Bill might not pass. (Cries of ‘ Oh, oh !’’ and“ Question, 
question!’*) If the Bill did pass, which he prayed to God might never 
be thé case, all he had to say was, in the words of that great, that sublime 
statesman, now admired, and who, he fervently trusted, would have his 
memory for ever preserved in that House—‘‘ Oh, save my country, may 
God have mercy on it! May God protect it from revolutions; and may 


he preserve in it all proper respect for the aristocracy—all proper respect 
for the ’’?——. 


The bursts of laughter drowned the termination of this pious 
aspiration in behalf of the rotten boroughs. When they subsided, 
Mr. Bernat said he must take the liberty of reminding Mr. 
Sibthorp, that the question before the Committee was, that after 
the words “ And be it enacted,” there should be inserted, ‘* that 
throughout this act,” &e. The 60th clause was then carried. 
Two additional clauses were carried, providing for the printing of 
lists of voters, and for the appointing of polling-places for Basset- 
law, Shoreham, and Cricklade. 

Lord AtrHorp said, there still remained one clause, that for 
paying the barrister, which could not be reported until the next 
day. 

He should therefore move that the Chairnian do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again to-morrow; and he very sincerely trusted that it 
would be thelast time when he should be called upon to make any similar 
motion. (Much cheering.) 

The House went into Committee on Wednesday for the last times 
for the purpose of considering the clause forremunerating barristers. 

Mr. CamMpBELL proposed, as an amendment, the substitution of 
five guineas for five pounds: pounds had been long unknown to 
Westminster Hall. (4 laugh.) The amendment was < greed to, 
and the clause so amended passed. 

Lord G. Somerset offered his clause for constituting a new 
district of boroughs in Monmouth, consisting of Monmouth, 
Chepstow and Usk. Lord Jonn Russext%opposed the clause ; 
which Lord G. Somerset, in consequence, would not press. 

Mr. Hunt then offered his clause respecting the interference of 
Peers. 

Lord Jonn Russexx opposed it, because of its monstrous in- 
justice. 

. Mr. C. Peinam said, if interference was clearly proved, the 
standing resolution of the House would sufficiently meet it. 

Sir Epwarp Suepen thought there was a general feeling of 
enmity against the House of Lords, which, though it sometimes. 
appeared asa resolution, sometimes as “ Friendly Advice,” was the 
same in all its phases, 

The clause was not pressed. 

After a verbal amendment in the preamble, Lord Jonn Russzin 
moved that the report of the Bill, with amendments, be now 
brought up; which was carried with very loud and nearly unani- 
mous cheering, there being few Opposition members present. 

The report was brought up accordingly, and ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Tuesday next. 

In Committee, Mr. SrisruHorp complained bitterly of the report 
of his speech of the previous night in the Times [that which we 
have given]: it was not true that his speech had been received 
with such indications of contempt as the report indicated. 

Mr. H. Gurney complained of the domineering spirit of the 
press in modern times: the newspapers not only published 
the names of members that voted for or against any question, 
but also of those that were absent. 

Mr. Hume thouglit the proceedings of the House, bad as they 
were, would have been rll worse had it not been for the press. 


2. Portuean. A very long conversation took place in the 
House of Lords on Monday, on the subject of our present rela- 
tions with Portugal. The occasion was the presentation by the 
Earl of AnerpEEn of a petition from certain merchants of Lon- 
don, complaining that a trade which had been so long maintained 
on terms beneficial to this country, should, in consequence of the 
continued suspension of diplomatic intercourse, be subjected to 
so many interruptions and to such a variety of embarrassments. 
Having entered into the question of our connexion with Portugal 
and its suspension, and having observed that the character of its 
government, provided it were acknowledged, as he contended it 
was by the people of Portugal, afforded no argument for the con- 
tinuance of that suspension; Lord Aberdeen came to that which 
formed the principal topic of his speech,—namely, the conduct of 
the French Adnairal in the late expedition to the Tagus. 

Whether the French claims were just or unjust, we were bound by trea 
ties to mediate between her and Portugal; and if we found her claims 
unjust, we were bound to support the cause of Portugal. At all events, 
we were certainly bound to use our kind offices in the way of mediation. 
Without, however, inquiring into the nature or justice of those claims, 
it was desirable to look at the mode in which they were prosecuted. On 
ithe 8th of July, the French ultimatum was delivered to Portugal. The 
Portuguese Government, having then been advised by our Government, 
stated that they were determined to follow the advice which had been 
given by the Government of his Britannic Majesty, and to release the two- 
French subjects who were imprisoned. The French Admiral was not con- 
tent with this answer, but forced the passage of the Tagus, and entered 
the port of Lisbon. On the 11th of July, the French Admiral stated, 
that the French, with their usual generosity, would not take advantage 
of theirvictory, but reserved to themselves the tight of claiming indem- 
nity for the victims of the wat. Onthe 12th of July, the French Admiral 
put forth another proclamation, in which, after passing a second —_- 
gium 6n-French generosity, he informs the Portuguese Government tha’ 
the Portuguese fleet must in future be considered as French property. 
How was that to be.reconciled with his declaration of the lth, that he 
froutd treat with Portugal on the same conditions. a8 before the’victory ? 


Hord Abetdéen could only accéunt for the eter, | by supposing, 
that between the declarations of the 11th and 12th, the French Admiral 
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had received fresh instructions from his Government. There was no | 
other wy of accounting for the remarkable Change in his tone. * 

His Lordship here alluded to the opinion of the King’s Advyo- 
eate, that the captured vessels were lawful prizes, and then went 

It was undoubtedly true, that if the war were legitimate, there could 
not be amore legitimate prize than ships of war; ‘but his doubt, nay, 
his assertion was, that no legitimate war existed between France.and Por- 
tugal. There was no declaration, no blockade, no notice ‘to Foreign 
Powers ; the Portuguese Government clearly never performed any hostile 
act ; they never issued letters of marque, or confiscated the property of 
Frenchmen by way of retaliation. In short, no ‘signa of war existed be- 
tween the two countries, 
war defacto, Then where was the treaty of peace? A war de facto could 
be understood, but who ever heard of a treaty of peace de fucio? If war 
ever existed between France and Portugal, it existed at the present ‘mo- 
ment, for there had been no treaty of peace. It was clear that the French 
Government never considered that a state of war existed. They made 
certain demands which they enforced; but if war had existed, it could 
only be terminated by a treaty of peace. Either war existed at present, 
or it had never existed at all. He had not’done with the French Admiral 
yet. On the 22nd of July the French Admiral, in consequence of some 
accounts which had appeared, not in the Lisbon Gazette, but in some pro- 
vincial Portuguese newspapers, of the events whicli. had occurred at 
Lisbon, refused to fulfil the conditions to which he had assented on the 
10th, end proposed a convention, to the terms of which he requested'the 
attention of their Lordships. 

He expressed his surprise that the attempt at a commercial 
treaty had been denied, and proceeded to eulogize the good faith 
with which the Portuguese Government had evaded compliance 
with a demand which was hostile to the treaties existing with this 
country. 

The history of this convention, which consisted of eight articles, passed 
his comprehension. What was the state of Portugal and France at the 
time it was signed? Was ita state of war or of peace? He should like 
to know what the King’s Advocate would say about that? The Portu- 
guese Government evaded compliance with the article in the convention 
which he had described relative to French commerce, and succeeded in 
substituting another for it, in which the Portuguese Government pledged 
itself‘to treat with France in future in a manner reciprocally advantage- 
ous to France and Portugal. This article was not so binding as\the one 
originally proposed, but we were not indebted to French. generosity for 
that circumstance. Another article of the convention provides, that all 
French subjects in Portugal shall, in future, be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a judge conservator. It was hardly possible to conceive how such 
a privilege as this could be conceded by one independent nation to ano- 
ther. Another article of the convention prohibited the Portuguese Go- 
vernment from making any reparation of the fortresses of the Tagus 
during the stay of the French fleet. If peace followed the signature of 
the convention, what right had the French Admiral to prohibit the repa- 
ration of the fortresses? Some French ships were still in the Tagus, 
Was this condition to apply to their presence as well as to that of the 
French Admiral ? 

Lord Aberdeen said he felt it difficult to repress the feelings of 
shame and indignation that’filled his bosom when he reflected on 
the treatment that the Portuguese Government hadreceived from 
this country. “He spoke of the hostile attempts of Don Pedro in 
Portugal, for the furthering of which he was, it was asserted, to 
be-assisted by France, 

Could Earl Grey be so infatuated as not to perceive that any change 
produced in Portugal, by French means, must operate to the injury of this 
country? Did he suppose that the French cared. single straw for Don 
Pedro-and his daughter? No: their object was to annihilate the predo- 
minant influence which we had so long possessedin Portugal. This had 
always been the aim of France under the Bourbons, under Bonaparte, 
under Orleans. Without wishing ‘to excite the jealousy of France, he 
must declare that it had ever been the established policy of England.to 
look with .a-degree of vigilance and watchfulness at all the external pro- 
ceedingsof France, with the view of preventing the extension of her do- 
minions, or of her influence over other states. If Karl Grey professed to 
act on any other principle, he would betray the'interests of his country. 

The question of Portugal was one which affected ‘the whole 
Peninsula; and, serious as it was in relation to Portugal, it was 
doubly serious in relation to Spain. 

It ought to be our policy to unite.the nations of the Peninsula into one 
friendly body. It would be the more unfortunate that the tranquillity of 
Spain should be interrupted at the present moment, because that country 
was making rapid progress in internal amelioration. The noble Earl 
would, he was sure, bear him out in’ that assertion. ‘By our. permitting 
plots to be formed in England contrary ‘to treaties and the law of.na- 
tions, Don Pedro might succeed in creating a convulsion in Portugal,— 
he might carry the horrors of civil war,—he might deluge the Peninsula 
with blood; but he would not ultimately succeed in overturning the go- 
vernment and institutions to which ‘the vast majority of the people of 
Portugal were faithfully attached, and which they would defend. 

Earl Grey observed on the petition out of -whieh Lord Aber- 
deen'’s speech had grown, that it had' been got up by-an individual 
who had interested himself very warmly on behalf of the occupant 
of the Portuguese throne; that-it had lain at a eoffeehouse’ for 
signatures, but it was not a very successful speculation, for it only 
obtained sixteen. ‘Earl Grey said, when the papers respecting 
Portugal were laid ‘on the table, the question of the‘French attack 
on Lisbon and of our part in it-~would be fully understood ; and he 
should defer any attempt at discussing it until then. He had one 
admission with respect to it from ‘the Duke of ‘Wellington, of no 
inconsiderable value,—namely, that we having ourselves interfered, 
could not-well find fault with ‘the “French for interfering. also. 
‘When Lord Aberdeen spoke of his shame and indignation atthe 
conduct of England towards Portugal, he would do well to-recol- 
lect the case of “Terceira. Earl Grey went or to:state the causes 
which had hitherto prevented'the recognition of Miguel as‘King— 

In the year 1829, the Government of Dom ‘Miguel was recognized ’ by 
Spain, with the understanding ‘between Spain ‘and the "Governments of 
‘France and England, thatwhen Dom "Miguel couldebe brought\to-adoptia 
‘system of» government: more: fitted to:exist inva state,of :peace iand. amity 
with other nations, a general recognition by the Powers of Lurope should’ 
follow. The Earl of Aberdeen, since the year 1829 to the period of his leaving” 





But it-was said that there was a declaration of | 





office, had never been able’to obtain the establishment of ‘such ‘a system 
of things in Portugal as would induce him, notwithstanding all the ineon- 
veniences arising from the interruptions of our relations with that coun- 
try, to recognize the Prince whose title he now thought so well founded. 
On the 17th of September 1830 he found the noble Earl, alluding ina 
despatch to the cessation of the relations between the two countries, 
frankly declaring that there existed an obstacle in ‘the-way of a change 
wholly insurmountable by his Majesty’s Government, and which it de- 
pended on the Portuguese Government alone to remove. He added, that 
unless the Portuguese Government.consented to grant a general amnesty, 
it would be utterly impossible to attempt to alter our present condition, 
and that of other Powers, with regard to Portugal. Thus, continued Earl 
Grey, it appeared that on the 17th of September 1830, the not granting 
of an amnesty was considered by Lord Aberdeen to be an insurmountable 
objection to renewing the relations between the two countries, Since 
that period, had the situation of affairs materially altered? Had the no- 
ble Earl himself been able to obtain such an amnesty? On the first day 
of the session, he declared that he had not. In the first instance, the no- 
ble Earl had stated, that unless he received an authentic act of am- 
nesty from Dom Miguel, he would not recognize him. The noble Earl 
had since said, that if he received an authentic copy of a decree, engaging 
to grant. an amnesty, that would be sufficient, but no copy of any such 
decree had ever been obtained. A despatch dated the 15th of November, 
and sent off on the 16th, the day on which the noble Ear] left office, stated 
his expectation that an amnesty would be issued. But the fact was, that 
no anfnesty could be obtained. Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Hoppner, who 
succeeded him as consul at Lisbon, received instructions to persevere in 
the demand for the issuing of an act ofamnesty, and the establishment of 
such a state of things as might afford security to foreign merchants resid- 
ingin Portugal. These demands had all been made in the same spirit as 
those of Lord Aberdeen, and to the present moment no satisfactory an- 
swer had been obtained. When Lord Aberdeen asked how long affairs 
were ‘to continue in this indefinite state, Earl Grey in reply would ask the 
noble Earl, what was his conduct last year under similar circumstances 2? 
Since'that period not only had no satisfactory answer been received from 
the Portuguese Government, but during the interval the scenes of horror 
which had unhappily passed in that country, and for which it seemed the 
English Government were alone to blame, had been greatly multiplied. 

He alluded to a passing argument of Lord Aberdeen’s in favour 
of the government of Dom Miguel, that few executions had taken 
place under it— 

The noble Earl passed lightly over the case of ‘those persons who had 
been crowded into unwholesome dungeons, and the number of whom 
their Lordships could scarcely credit. He had passed over the exporta- 
tion of victims to the pestilential shores of Afiica, where, by aslow exe- 
cution, they were consigned to death for political offences, only suspected, 
and not proved. He had also omitted to notice the miserable condition 
of that country where'the law afforded no protection, and where a 
wretch, at the head of a banditti whom he called a police, was guilty of 
outrages against the subjects of every government. 

Lord Grey was as ready to grant, as Lord Aberdeen to. contend 
for, the principle that the first eare of the English Government 
should be the interests of England. 

He trusted that he should be found to look after these interests, and 
the means of protecting them against the encroachments of other powers, 
whether enemies or liberal rivals, as carefully and vigilantly as the noble 
Earl himself; but he could not divest his mindof those feelings or those 
prineiples which he had imbibed from his earliest youth, and which 
taught him to believe that governments founded on principles of justice, 
and whose conduct was regulated’ by those principles, were more to be 
trusted than those which depended on the arbitrary will of an individual, 
Still he had not hitherto, and he never should, decline to enter into rela- 
tions with nations ina state of peace with this country, whatever might 
be their form of government, whether despotic or free. 

The Duke of WEeLitineTon said, the petition was signed by 
forty-two persons, not sixteen; and all of them concerned in: the 
trade to Portugal. With respect to the admission of which 
Earl Grey had»spoken, the Duke said it was made in ignorance 
that the French demand had been made before the English. ‘The 
fact of the.priority of the French demand wholly altered the case. 
The Duke went into a detailed history of the French Admiral’s 
proceedings, in nearly the same terms as those employed by Lord 
Aberdeen. The whole of these he attributed io the undefined con- 


dition of Portugal, and its not belonging to the families of Eu- 
rope; and hence he inferred the duty of this country to relieve if 
from that:state. Alluding to Portugal’s not proclaiming any act 
of amnesty,—which the Duke said he had always had doubts of 
our right to press upon Dom Miguel,—he asked -whether in that 
respectithe-present Ministers had followed up the views of ‘their 
predecessors ? Had they ever demanded such an act, and made it a 
condition of their recognition of the Government of Dom Miguel? 
The Duke concluded— 

It was even more incumbent on the noble Lords opposite than on the 
late Government to bring back Portugal. into the family of Europe, be- 
cause the revolution of France had latterly made greater progress. It was 
the revolution which rendered it necessary for'this country to prevent 
Portugal ‘becoming what it otherwise wovld become—a. province: of 
France. “We now owed it to the firmness of Dom ‘Miguel and the! Portu- 
guese people, and to nothing else, that Portugal was notat this moment in 
close alliance, commercial as well as political, with France. The French 
Admiral had done all but made a ‘conquest of the country. ‘He had-re- 
quired the surrender of the fortress of St. Julian, and the enjoyment by 
French subjects of commercial privileges only granted to Englishmen ; 
and would any man tell him that if Dom Miguel had not called upon his 

eople to protect him against such demands, Portugal would not have 
een at this moment in close alliance with France ? : 

The Marquis of Lonponperry read an extract froma private 
letter which he had. received from Portugal. 

The writer: said, f 

That great misrepresentation had gone abroad as to the amount of dis- 
affection existing in Portugal ; and he conceived that it was at the ingti- 
gation of the French ‘Ministers at Lisbon that the two armaments ‘had 
lately been sent against that place. He stated, that out of eighty — 
residents, only sixty-five had signed the memorial for warde - =~ 
country. ‘He ‘complained of. the behaviour of ‘Mr. ate 29 w 0, A 
stated, seized every opportunity to show his enmity to Dom Miguel, an 
frequently-told the: Portuguese that the only way for them to ingratiate 
‘themselves with’ England, ‘was to get rid of their King. 
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The Marquis went on to censure the conduct of Mr. Hoppner. 
That gentleman, he said, had been appointed by another govern- 
ment to an office at Trieste ; but he supposed the opinions of some 
men altered with the government they served, and that now, 
since liberal opinions were the order of the day, Mr. Hoppner 
thought it best to view Portuguese transactions in a li)eral light. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne put it to Lord Londonderry, if it 
were fair to censure a public officer on an anonymous accusation 

The Marquis of LonponpErry attempted to speak, amidst loud 
eries of ‘ Order!" which called up the Lord Chancellor, who cen- 
sured the interruption as disorderly. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne went on to say, that he had no 
personal knowledge of Mr. Hoppner, but he believed him incapa- 
ble of conduct such as the letter described. The Marquis objected 
to the mode of proceeding adopted by Lord Aberdeen, in going 
into an important case while the real facts were not before the 
public, and upon information of which Ministers had no notice nor 
eould have. He remarked on the argument of the Duke of Wel- 
tington, that on the order of time in which the French and Eng- 
lish demanded redress from Portugal depended the propriety or 
impropriety of our permitting the former. 

According to" the argument of the noble Duke, we should have given up 
any claim that we might have had,—we should have said, ‘‘ we do not 
want justice now, we shall defer it toa more convenient opportunity, 
and because we do not require it, you shall not have it.” 

The Marquis of LonponprErry stated, that the letter of which 
he had read a part was not anonymous—it was from an officer of 
high rank and standing, Brigadier-General Sir John Campbell, 

The Duke of Ricumonp observed, that Sir John Campbell had 
married a Miguelite, and that sufficiently accounted for the bias of 
his mind on this subject. The Duke said he would like to hear 
the whole letter read. He would like to know what number of his 
subjects that excellent King, so eulogized by the Marquis and his 
correspondent, had at present in prison. He had heard that there 
were six thousand. 

The Marquis of LonponpERRY observed, that no British officer 
of rank would state what he did not believe to be true. 

The Duke of Ricumonp repeated, that it was not a fair way of 
putting a case, to give the half of it only. He again asked whe- 
ther there were not six thousand of Dom Miguel's subjects in 
prison, because of their supposed hostility against him? The Duke 
said he did not mean to impeach the veracity of the Marquis’s in- 
formant, but he could not think the charge against Mr. Hoppner 
came with much force from one who was likely to be so much 
biassed in his judgment on the subject of his charge. Sir John 
had certainly not shown much discretion in his mode of commu- 
nicating the important information he had transmitted, nor did 
Lord Londonderry display much more in his manner of using it. 

The Marquis of LonponpeErry said, Sir John was an older 
officer than the Duke of Richmond, and as discreet in his public 
duty as he was. 

The Duke of Ricumonp said, he would not trouble himself 
about the Marquis’s opinion of his conduct—the censure of some 
men was praise. As to his being a discreet or indiscreet Post- 
master-General, he did not see how that altered the case of Sir 
John Campbell. With respect to his own military services, he 
knew they were small, and he was not in the habit of endeavour- 
jug to make them appear great by talking about them. 


3. PunisHMENT OF DeatH. On Tuesday, the Duke of Sus- 
sEx presented a petition to the House of Lords signed by seven 
gentlemen who had served as foremen of grand juries, and eleven 
hundred who had served, or were liable to serve, as grand jurors, 
praying that the criminal laws might be taken into consideration 
with a view to their revision and amendment. The presenting of 
this petition afforded Lord BroveHam an opportunity of speaking 
on an opinion not unfrequently avowed by jurors on the subject of 
the punishment of death. Having noticed that the only argument 
for taking away life, even in the case of murder, was, that the feelings 
of the people went along with the law, and that the Levitical law 
gave no countenance to the doctrine that the punishment of death 
should not be inflicted in any case, inasmuch as by the Levitical 
code death was, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, the 
punishment of crime,—his Lordship went on to notice the opinion 
alluded to— 

The petitioners were persons who served, or who were liable to serve, 
on grand and petty juries. They were men of considerable property and 
largely engaged in business, and therefore more exposed than others to 
suffer from frauds committed by means of forgery, for that was the 
offence chiefly pointed at by the petitioners. They state that the law no 
longer affords them any security for their property against the crime of 
forgery, in consequence of that crime being punished by death. They 
declare that they will not prosecute. Their Lordships might say that this 
was their own fault. But they say that other persons will not ‘cheng amg 
that witnesses will not give their testimony, and that juries will not con-~ 
vict. They came forward to protest against the law continuing as it was, 
on the simple practicable ground, that the law had been tried and found 
incapable of affording them the protection which they had a right to ex- 
pect. That wasa very important fact, but it did not decide the question. 
Still it was a fact which should be taken into view in the discussion of 
this important question. He was fully satisfied of the untainted integrity 
and amiable feelings possessed by the worthy persons who interested 
themselves on this subject. It was impossible that he could commend 
them too highly. There was, however, one part of their conduct to 
which he could not extend his approbation. He could not understand 
how men of sound principle could serve on juries and take the oath that 
they would well and truly try the issue joined between their Sovereign 
Lord the King and the prisoner at the bar, and then suddenly erect them- 
selves from jurors who were to administer the law into lawgivers. These 
persons were not content with making new laws, which would be an in- 





telligible and consistent course of proceeding, but whilst the law re- 
mained in the same state in which it was, when they entered the jury- 
box, would give a verdict against the evidence, and pronounce a man in- 
nocent whom witnesses had proved to be guilty. He was quite ata loss 
to account for such conduct as this. The secret of it lay hidden in the 
altitude of the sentiments of the individuals who practised it. Asa judge, 
a lawyer, and a legislator, he was bound to declare his inability to com- 
prehend how men could reconcile it to their consciences to act in this 
manner. Jurors might as well convicta man of murder upon hearsay 
evidence, when the judge told them they could not do so, as declare a man 
not guilty, when the evidence preponderated against him. He wished 
prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, to understand that they were bound 
by the law, until the law should be altered. If the law were bad, the 
blame did not rest with juries, but the Legislature. 


4, Kitpare Street Society. A long discussion on the sub- 
ject of this Society took place last night. It originated in the 
Committee of Supply on the grant to Schools in Ireland. Mr. 
STANLEY, in announcing that the grant was made this year for 
the last time, and merely to enable the Society to balance its ac- 
counts, went at large into the defects of a system which had ren- 
dered such a step necessary. The sum of the whole was, that the 
regulations of the Society required what five-sixths of those, for 
whom the grant was meant to provide education, refused to accede 
to,—namely, that the Bible should be read in the Schools without 
note or comment; a practice condemned by the Catholic Church, 
and, of course, objected to by all sincere Catholics. Mr. Stanley 
admitted the increase of the number of the Society's schools and 
of the pupils attending them; the only objection was, that neither 
increased in due proportion among the Catholic part of the 
community— 

Out of 1620 schools on the Society’s list, 1,021 were established in Pro 
testant Ulster. In Leinster there were 227, in Connaught 112, and in 
Munster 240. In Ulster there were 84,896 pupils; in Leinster 22,000; in 
Connaught 11,000; and in Munster 16,000. The gratuities paid to mas- 
ters amounted in Ulster to 1,303/.; in Leinster to 3,661/.; in Connaught 
to 150l,; and in Munster to 2851. 

Mr, Stanley observed, that though the exclusive grant would be 
withdrawn, it was not Ministers’ intention to neglect the educa- 
tion of Ireland. Next year, an institution would be proposed by 
Government, agreeably to the recommendation in Mr. Spring 
Rice's report, by which the advantages hitherto confined to one 
class would be given to all classes. Of course, the Kildare Street 
Society, as far as it depended on private beneficence, would re- 
main untouched and undisturbed. It was merely meant to with- 
draw the Government grant. 

Mr. Nortu defended the Society from the charge of exclusive- 
ness in any particular, but the regulation to which Mr. Stanley 
had adverted. He said he feared the Government plan would fail, 
but he was most willing to give it the benefit of a fair trial. 

Mr. F. Lewis admitted the difficulties that Government had to 
combat, but hoped that they were not insurmountable. The Kil- 
dare Street Society, he said, had lost its popularity by its com- 
bining with the Hibernian Society, whose only object was 
proselytism. 

Mr. Lerroy denied that the majority 6fthe. Catholic people or 
Catholic priests were at present averse to reading.the Scriptures 
in the public schools, or that any of them had been so until the 
Bull issued against the practice in 1821. To mould the system of 
publication agreeably to the Bull of an Italian Bishop, might show 
great liberality, but it showed also great indifference to religion. 

Mr. BRowntow and Mr. Wyss expressed their satisfaction at 
the proposed plan of Government. 

Mr. Cono.xy defended the Society ; and Mr. Seri condemned 
it, at great length, and with much minuteness of detail. The other 
speakers were Mr. Suaw, Mr. S. Ricrz, Captain Gorpon, who 
spoke with much heat, Mr. O’ConnELL, with no less heat Mr. J. 
Brown, and Mr. Mu.trns. 

The grant was agreed to, with, it may be inferred, from the lan- 
guage of both parties, the understood condition annexed to it by 
Mr. Stanley. 








Don Mievet has been sadly interrupted in that course of pa- 
ternal government, which Lord ABERDEEN, on Monday night, de- 
scribed him as pursuing, so much to the satisfaction of his loving 
subjects. On the 21st August, at ten o'clock at night, a part of 
the Second Infantry mutinied, and broke out of its quarters, utter- 
ing cries of sedition, and manifesting in other ways its abhorrence 
of the usurper. They proceeded to the Rocio; where, the Govern- 
ment Gazette tells us, they were attacked and put down by the 
other troops, who remained faithful. All was tranquil, according 
to the same authority, by two in the morning. On the 25th, Don 
MieveEt found it necessary to visit the various military quarters 
of the city. ‘“ Sentiments of the most extraordinary enthusiasm 
and fidelity were manifested on this occasion.” The city was bril- 
liantly illuminated in those parts “ through which his Majesty 

assed,” 
. Private accounts represent Lisbon as in a dreadful state. It is asid 
to be kept ina perpetual ferment by bands of armed ruffians, who, 
under the authority of the police, commit the most outrageous acts of 
tyranny. Foreigners are peculiarly the objects of their vengeance. 
Neither French nor English subjects stir abroad unless on urgent 
business, and the females of their families are prisoners in the house. 

An order of the day, of the 24th August, directs that the sol- 
diers of the Second Infantry, who took a part in the mutiny, shall 
be tried by court-martial, “ notwithstanding any laws or decrees 
which have determined that.crimes of this nature shall be judged 
by civil or mixed tribunals, all which I am pleased to suspend for 
this case only.” 
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The Gazette mentions, that the people took no part in this busi- 
ness; they only joined in the rejoicings afterwards, at the sight of 
“* their legitimate King.” This may be true, but the authority is 
somewhat worse than the letter read by Lord Lonponperry to 
the Lords, which described Don Mrevet as an exceedingly ami- 
able young man, chiefly intent upon the management of his farm. 
Neither the assistance of Lord AperprEeNn nor that of Lord 
LonponpErRyY will be wanted in passing the Reform Bill. Could 
they more benevolently occupy a portion of spare time, than ina 
trip to Lisbon, where, perhaps, their advice might be useful fo their 
protegé, either in his political or his agricultural concerns ? 

The King of Holland, it will be remembered, had for once the 
best of the argument, when, having accepted the proposals made 
by the Five Powers to both Holland and Belgium, he maintained 
that they ought to compel the other party, as they had compelled 
him, to accept their conditions. But the Belgians talked big, and 
the Five Powers were alarmed at their demonstrations of wrath. 
Now, however, that the Belgian army has run away, and the Bel- 
gian people are ashamed of themselves, and that the victorious King 
of Holland promises to be the more difficult person to deal with, 
the Five Powers have again taken or are going to take the stronger 
side. It is stated with confidence, that they are now about to in- 
sist upon the acceptance of the original conditions proposed by 
them to the Belgians. The Duchy of Luxemburg is to be sepa- 
rated from the kingdom of Leopold; and it is said to have been 
already made over by the King of Holland to his son Prince 
FREDERICK. 

The Dutch are accused of doing much mischief to parts of the 
Belgian territory, by cutting some of the dykes. There is a ter- 
rible outery made in the Brussels papers on the cruelty of drowning 
a dozen of the best farms of the country. 


All the accounts which have arrived in the course of the week 
from different parts of Europe respecting the affairs of Poland, 
commence by complaining of the vague and unsatisfactory nature 
of the information from that quarter. It has been stated that the 
Russian General gained possession of Warsaw by capitulation on 
the 26th of last month. On the other,hand, we learn that nego- 
tiations have been re-opened, and that there is a probability of a 
favourable issue. The Poles are said to consent to the admission 
of a number of Russian troops into the kingdom; which, how- 
ever, is not to exceed the number of the Polish national army. 
Their troops are to be under the command of a Russian general, 
who is to be himself under the orders of Ja Viceroy chosen by the 
Poles, and approved by the Russian Emperor. 

It appears pretty certain that no engagement had taken place 
between the Russians and Poles up to the 23rd. 

There is reason to believe that the Governments of France and 
England are exerting themselves to the utmost in the way of me- 
diation between the Emperor and his brave antagonists. 

The Polish insurrection has been marked by features which 
have distinguished it from all late attempts of the kind. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that a nation animated with a noble resolve to ven- 
ture all—blood, treasure, nay their very existence, in a national 
cause, will not carry its point. 


An insurrection in one of the Military Colonies of Russia has 
broken out near Novogorod. It was of importance enough to de- 
mand the presence of the Emperor, who immediately repaired to 
the spot: it had been, however, entirely put down before his 
arrival. 

The Military Colonies of Russia are novel institutions, probably 
more dangerous to the Autocrat than his enemies. They are in 
fact gigantic agricultural garrisons, stationed in different parts of 
the empire. There are at present 60,000 men in these colonies, to 
whom are attached 280,000 peasants. 





The government of Caro D'Isrrias in Greece is drawing to a 
close. The secret probably is, that he has come to the end of his 
money; while, at the same time, he is accused of keeping a full 
chest on board a Russian frigate, where he has a kind of head- 
quarters. 


The country seems to be breaking up into separate little inde-. 


penceneies, as of old. Hydra takes the lead with the Islands; 
aina has already formed a local and independent government ; 
Roumelia is in insurrection; and the want of money to pay volun- 
teers is the only circumstance which now, as well as at all pre- 
vious times, restrains the inhabitants of the remaining. districts 
from doing the same. 








THE CORONATION. 


TuIs great ceremony took place, as had been previously announced, on 
Thursday. We shall endeavour, in our description of it, to render the 
whole as intelligible as possible to those who are compelled by fate and 
distance to receive their impressions of the pageant at second-hand. In 
doing this, we must 
“ On their imaginary forces work ;” 
and they must 
“ Piece out our imperfections with their thoughts :” 

and even then, much must be left unrecorded and unimagined. If, how- 
ever, those who only read of the show, lose some of the pleasure which 
those who saw it enjoyed, they can at the same time congratulate them- 
selves that they escaped the fatigue, neither small nor easily sustained, 
which those who saw it had to endure. 

The preparations made by the inhabitants of the various streets 





through which the out-of-doors procession had to pass, were begun as 
early as Monday; and on Tuesday the pavements of Whitehall and 
Parliament Street, and of the various avenues leading towards and com- 
manding a view of the doors of the Abbey, were encumbered at every 
step with carpenters and the materials of their trade, and the noise of 
hammers and grating of saws drowned even the ceaseless din of wheels 
which distinguishes those great thoroughfares. These preparations 
continued to be pressed forward with unabated activity during the 
whole of Wednesday; and towards the afternoon of that day, 
there was a nearly continuous line of scaffolds from Charing Cross 
to the Abbey,—a few of them for the accommodation of pri- 
vate parties, but by far the greater number of them dedicated ta 
the convenience of all who chose to pay. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the West door of the Abbey, a very large and commo- 
dious scaffold had been erected, by permission of the Dean of West- 
minster, whence, for a somewhat higher price than was demanded in 
less favoured situations, the spectators could see the entry of the com- 
pany at the West door, and be at the same time sheltered from the 
weather ; a part of the accommodation which was found to be of ve 
great importance before the ceremony terminated. In the Abbey itself, 
by the same permission, very ample galleries were erected on the outside 
of the Organ-screen, from which a full view of the procession from the 
West door could be obtained. The seats in these galleries were pure 
chaseable by the public at large; the tickets, according to the place to 
which they gave access, varying from one to three guineas. Within 
the Organ-screen, none were admitted unless by tickets from the Earl 
Marshal ; and all, save only the immediate actors in the procession—Peers 
and Peeresses, as well as the more humble part of the throng—were 
obliged to present their tickets to the appointed officer before they were 
permitted to take their places. The tickets were printed, some on 
coloured, and some on plain paper ; and thus the guide could at once, 
merely on seeing the colour of the ticket, give the proper directions to 
its possessor: the ticket itself was then opened and inspected by the 
Usher, and the particular seat to be occupied by the party pointed out. 

For the better understanding of the various parts of the interior of 
the Abbey to which we shall have occasion to refer, we shall conduct the 
reader from the Western entrance of the Cathedral into the Choir, 
pointing out as we proceed the various still-life parts of the picture. At 
the coronation of George the Fourth, the preliminary arrangements for 
the ceremony were made in Westminster Hall. From the great door 
of the Hall, a raised platform stretched to the Western entrance of the 
Abbey ; and along this platform the whole of the Royal procession 
passed and repassed, going to the performance of the coronation cere~ 
mony in the Abbey, and returning to the banquet with its ceremonies in 
the Hall. The present advisers of the Crown having determined, in 
consequence of the enormous expense which it entailed, to omit the ban- 
quet altogether, and with it a large portion of the non-essentials of the 
coronation, it became necessary to erect a resting-place for their Ma. 
jesties and their immediate attendants on alighting from their car- 
riages, until the various parts of the procession in the interior were 
marshalled. With this view, a design was prepared by Messrs. Sidney, 
Smirke, and Phipps, for a building in front of the west door of the 
Abbey, which was executed under their supervision with much taste. It 
was designed in the style of architecture prevalent in the reign of 
Henry the Third; and, although extremely light in its structure, 
had all the appearance of solid masonry, so admirably was it painted 
by Mr. Parris, the painter of the Colosseum. The entrance consisted 
of a Gothic arch whence a temporary awning of striped pink canvass 
projected ; under which their Majesties and attendants alighted from 
their carriages. The front, was decorated with Gothic pinnacles, and 
hung with heraldic shields, on which were emblazoned the Royal arms of 
England, their present Majesties’ arms and bearings, with the rose, the 
shamrock, and the thistle. This entrance led intoa passage seventy feet 
long by nineteen feet wide, papered in imitation of stone, with a high 
wainscoting of oak. The ceiling was painted in pannel; and high up 
on the walls were emblazoned shields representing the arms of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Hanover, Brunswick, Luxembourg, and Saxony, 
On the spandrills of the inner arch were two angels bearing labels, with 
on one side, ** Domine, salvum fac Regem,” and on the other ‘* Decus 
et tutamen.” On each side of this gallery, and immediately within 
the entrance, were two apartments, one on the right for the 
King and his attendants, and one on the left for the Queen 
and her attendants. These were approached by two small saloons with 
folding-doors, and furnished with tables and chairs—the former gilt, 
and the latter covered with crimson cloth. The apartments them- 
selves were papered with rich crimson paper, with gilt cornices. The 
ceilings were of blue with Gothic borders, and the whole lit by high 
latticed windows, with amber borders, painted to imitate ground glass, 
The carpets were of crimson; and the furniture comprised state and 
other chairs, with gilt frames and scarlet cloth seats, sofas, tables, 
dressing-glasses, toilets, &c.; and each apartment was provided with 
closets. The floor of the gallery was covered with matting, over which, 
in the centre, was a broad carpeting of dark blue cloth. 

The space from the door to the Organ-screen—the Nave, embraces 
extensive side aisles, with nunneries or vaultings above. These, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, are the exclusive privilege of the Dean and 
Chapter ; and were let to Messrs, Armstrong and others, for the purpose 
of erecting those seats for the accommodation of the public to which we 
have already alluded. The seats completely occupied the side aisles ; 
they were divided into separate compartments, covered with crimson 
cloth and matting. Above, in front of the vaultings ov nunneries, gal. 
leries were thrown out, which were also let. These also were covered 
with cimson cloth and matting. Under the boxes, which were sup- 
ported by Gothic arches, were passages for the free access of the persons 
whose duty it was to attend the formation of the procession. The 
whole were painted stone-colour, so as to harmonize with the general 
effect of the building. 

Along the centre of the Nave, a platform, one hundred and ten feet it 
length and twenty feet in width, was raised, and covered with matting ; 
the centre, as in the gallery already described, being covered with blue 
cloth. This platform terminated with the Organ-screen. 

It was not, however, until he had passed from under the Organ-loft, 
that the spectator beheld the interior preparations for the ceremonial. 
Within that enclosure, none but those favoured of the Earl Marshal, or 
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whose rank entitled them to take a part in the high festival of the day, 
were admitted. It is necessary, in order to understand properly the dis- 
position of this part of the Abbey, that all the seats and pews with 
which the floor is on ordinary occasions covered should be supposed to be 
removed. This being done, the spectator still passing along the platform 
to which we have just adverted, found, on emerging from under the loft, 
on his right hand and his left, a range of benches, five in number, rising 
one above the other, and stretching from the line of the loft to the 
North-west and South-west corners of the Transept respectively. Those 
on the right—we suppose the spectator placed as he naturally was on 
entering, with his face towards the Altar—were appropriated to such 
of their Majesties’ attendants as had no particular place in the 
ceremony assigned them. Those on the left were appropriated toa 
somewhat. miscellaneous. assemblage of spectators, of whom the 
Aldermen of the City of London at the foot, in their gowns, and 
the Judges at the head, with their wigs, were the most conspicuous, 
Over these seats, on a level with the Organ-loft, and lining the sides 
of the Choir, were what were termed the Lower Galleries of the 
Choir, to which ladies and gentlemen holding no public office or special 
rank were admitted. Above these galleries were others, similarly 
eccupied, which the tickets denominated the Upper Galleries of the 
Choir; and higher still, and far beyond, were continuations of the seats 
of the vaultings, the portion of which, without the Choir, we have already 
noticed, and which were continued in an unbroken range round the 
whole of the Abbey. At the back of the spectator, as we have supposed 
him placed, was the Organ-loft. In this gallery the vocal and instru- 
mental performers were placed, in preference to the gallery over the 
Altar. The Gothie sereen, which separates the Choir from the Nave, 
was raised so as to enclose the musicians and operate as a sort of 
sounding-board, The addition to the screen was painted by Mr. Parris, 
80 as to represent a rich piece of architecture of the time of Edward the 
Third. The shields on the upper part of the fagade represented, in the 
ceutrey Edward the Confessor's arms, and on each side the Royal arms, 
the City-arms, the Red Cross of St. George, the Saltire of St. Andrew, 
the Portcullis, and the Union Roses. On each side was a canopied niche, 
containing the statues of Edward the Confessor and Henry the Third 
the Founder of the Abbey. At the one end and the other of this gallery, 
Was aspace cut off from the lower galleries of the Choir, and appropriated 
toa select band of the Westminster Boys. 

The platform towards the Transept terminated in a flight of seven 
steps; which led to “the Theatre or Pulpitum,” the space between the 
two Transepts, or inthe exact centre of the Abbey. In the middle of 
this Theatre was a stage of two parts, the. one approached by five steps 
and the other by three. The whole of this stage was covered with cloth 
of gold, with a rich gold fringe terminating at the commencement of the 
first step. The other steps were covered with Wilton carpet, which 
extended about a yard beyond the base of the steps on the surface of the 
Theatre, and was fringed with a broad yellow border: the remaining 
space» was covered with a crimson floor-cloth. On the more elevated 
Stages steod the Throne or Chair of State of his Majesty. The back 
was of an oblong shape, richly carved and. gilt, bearing on the top the 
Royel ams, also carved and gilt, with the initials of his Majesty be- 
neath; the elbows and legs were likewise carved and gilt, the feet in 
imitation of lions’ claws; the inside, against which his Majesty had to 
Jean, was stuffed and covered. with crimson velvet with gold lace 
pannels; the back was of plain crimson velvet. The footstool cor- 
responded in magnificence, On the lower stage, was her Majesty's 
Throne or Chair of State. The back of this was of an oval shape, and 
smaller than the other, but it was equally splendid in its decorations. 
Two Recognition-chairs, similar in form, and also splendidly gilded, stood 
in front below the Chairs of State. 

In front of the Theatre was the Sacrarium, where the ceremony of 
the coronation takes place. The back of the Altar was enclosed in a 
gilt Gothic frame, and covered with purple and gold silk. In the front 
was the Altar table, with its two cushions, covered with purple and gold 
silk. Before and on the sides were kneeling-cushions, covered with blue 
velvet; and on the north side of the table stood the Archbishop's chair, 
of plain oak, of Gothic form, with purple velvet back and seat, and fald- 
stool. The whole of the floor was covered with a rich purple and gold 
carpet. On the southern side vas situated the Royal box for the Prin- 
cesses, covered with a crimson canopy, with a rich gilt Gothic cornice. 
The box was lined with fluted crimson. sarsnet, and the front covered 
with rich silk crimson damask, a deep gold fringe at top and bottom, and 
twelve gilt chairs in the interior. Opposite to this, on the north side of 
the Sacrarium, was. the bench for the Bishops, covered with blue and 
gold silk, and accommodated with kneeling-cushions of crimson velvet. 
The remaining part of the Sacrarium was lined with coronation da- 
mask, deeply festooned at top with rich gold trimming; the drapery 
looped with gold cord and gold rosettes; and the whole finished with an 
immense gold cord stretching all along the top. On each side of the 
Altar, were rich coronation silk drapery and curtains covering the doors 
of the traverse. In the centre of the Sacrarium, facing the Altar,, were 
the Coronation Chairs. That on the right, for the King, was the famous 
-ehair of Edward the Confessor; that on the left, for the Queen, the 
chair in which Queen Elizabeth was crowned. These were prepared for 
the oceesion, with richly gilt backs, pinnacles, crockets,, and fret.work, 
and gilt lions as supporters. The remaining parts were covered with 
gold-brocade, looped up behind so as.to. show the feet. To the right of 
these chairs were the King and Queen's faldstools, covered with crimson 
velvet, with cushions of similar, material, with gold lace borders, and 
gold tassels, with kneeling-cushion, and two splendidly gilt Litany- 
‘ehairs behind, In front of these, to the left of Queen Elizabeth’s chair, 
was the Bishop’s faldstool, covered with purple velvet ; and beyond the 
Princesses’ box was the Offering-table, which was covered with the same 
material as the Altar. 

Such was the arrangement, of, the central portion of the Choir. 
The floor of the Northern Transept was fitted up with ten. benches 
covered. with crimson cloth, for the various Peeresses who had 
signified their intention to attend’; the first bench being appropriated 
‘to Duchesses, and then in due gradation for all the different degrees, of 
dignity, down to the lady of the junior Baron, The particular places.of: 
each Peeress was also marked according to seniority. Above these benches, 
“Were several more, for the daughters of Peers, &c.: these were covered 
-with simple matting. On the floor of the South Transept, were a,sexies 


the wanderers—it was, to ‘* walk onwards towards the light.” 
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of benches for the Péers, tlie décorations and order being in every respect 
similar. At each corner of the Transept; were semicircular enclosures, 
within which the Heralds and other officers connected with the mar 
shalling of the pageant took their occasional stand. The pulpit was 
fixed at the corner of the North Transept. It was of a hexagonal form. 
The desk was covered with crimson: velvet, and had a crimson velvet 
cushion; the sides were-also covered with crimson velvet, and on the, 
centre pannel, were embroidered the letters I. H. S.,. surrounded 
with golden rays. The ballustrades were Gothic, and the steps covered 
with blue and gold Wilton carpet.. In a line with the pulpit, was a 
gallery fronting the Sacrarium, forthe Foreign Ambassadors; and next 
to it a gallery for the Karl Marshal. Opposite to these, and immes« 
diately over the Royal box, was a gallery for his Majesty’s private 
friends. Behind the Altar, was the Traverse in St. Edward’s Chapel, 
in which were fitted up retiring-rooms for their Majesties after the 
ceremony, and there also was erected a temporary altar, on which to 
deposit certain of the Regalia. These rooms were fitted up in a plain 
manner, and had closets on each side of the shrine of St. Edward, The 
floor was covered with a rich carpet ; and there was a table in the centre, 
with reposing-chairs for their Majesties. 

The roof of the chamber was formed by the gallery set apart for the 
accommodation of the Members of the House of Commons. This gal- 
lery occupied the whole of the eastern end of the Abbey, the seats at 
the back reaching very nearly to the vaultings. The only reserved 
place in this gallery was that of the Speaker; who sat in his state robes, 
on a chair in the centre of the front bench, the mace being deposited on 
a cushion before him. There were other galleries within the Transepts 5 
those nearest the Choir were covered with crimson cloth. The company 
on these appeared:to be of no distinct character ; and some of the seats 
had been erected, from what we could judge, rather with a charitable 
wish to indulge the sitters with a view of the Peers and Peeresses on 
this occasion, than from any hope that they could gain even a passing 
glimpse either of the procession or of the ceremony. We have not seen 
any calculation of the number of sittings in the Choir; and it is not 
easy, without a minute calculation of all the nooks and corners where 
curiosity might plant a spectator, tomake even an approximate estimate 
of them. The gallery for the Commons was said in the House to be 
large enough to accommodate at least four hundred members. Lookin 
to the space which these four hundred occupied, we should think that 
about 2,500 might be the number of persons in the Choir, including all 
the galleries. At one time, the platform was densely crowded with 
Yeomen of the Guard, Gentlemen Pensioners, and even common sole 
diers,. who stole in from the Nave to get a peep of the ceremony, These 
would make about two hundred more. 

We have stated that his Majesty and the persons of his suite entered 
the Abbey by a covered gallery leading tu the West door. Access was 
given by the same portal to Peers and Peeresses, and the members of 
their families. ‘The Members ofthe House of- Commons entered by the 
door at Poet’s Corner ; and the greater part of the public found access 
by the same way. For their accommodation, a covered passage stretched 
across the street opposite to the Members’ Lobby; and then, turning to 
the left, was continued in a line with the railing to the corner of Old 
Palace Yard; it there turned to the- right, and- led directly on. to the 
door. There wasa door at the street-end-of ‘this last turn, where the 
carriages set down, 

By way of guarding against accidents or interruptions, barriers were 
placed. in the several streets leading into Pall Mall, Cockspur Street, and 
the line of Whitehall and Parliament Street. Some of these were fixed ; 
others, which stood in the line of access appropriated to particular pars 
ties, were open to tickets. These barriers were erected the previous 
evening. ; : 

The morning of the Coronation-day was fine. At half-past three it was 
ealm and clear; and at four o’clock, when the breaking of the dawn be< 
came visible, and the cool morning-breeze began to rise, nothing could 
exceed in serenity and beauty the appearance of the sky. The. streets 
at that hour were even more: still than we have usually found them, 
The expectation of a day of uncertain pleasure, and of certain fatigue, 
had sent strollers on the previous night to an early bed. There.were 
here and there a lamp exhibited at the-scaffolds in Whitehall and Par- 
liament Street, and temporary watchmen and wanderers of the night 
were stretched on the steps of not a few of them; but there was no 
mark of the coming ceremonial, but a few policeman trudging lei- 
surely towards the spot of its observance. It had been arranged that 
the Abbey should be opened at four o’clock ; and for the better-securing 
of punctuality in that respect, the doorkeepers were to be in their places 
by eleven. At four o'clock, not a few both men and women were assem- 
bled under the awning of the passage at Poets-Corner door; and by 
half-past four, there. must have been at least one hundred and fifty. 
From the costume of the ladies, a stand of three-quarters of an hour, 
even under shelter, in the darkness and chill of so early an hour, was 
hard service; and, even they were beginning to complain of the delay, 
in accents nof quite so soft as the rustling of their ostrich plumes, when, 
at about ten minutes before five, the door opened on its reluctant hinges. 

There must always be some petty neglect where the details are so 
numerous. ‘There was a menial at the door, not to inspect the tickets, 
but to ascertain if the parties had tickets; and he had one candle, 
not very large nor very brilliant; but there was neither guide nor 
light to any part of the Abbey; and for several minutes: the: com- 
pany, ladies and gentlemen; went wandering up steps and down steps, 
and driven literally fronr post. to. pillar, every one taking his fellow for 
the pilot whose services he required. After considerable delay and great 
confusion, a man who had been’ attracted by the .clamours of—“ The 
way to the choir!” “Choir, Upper Gallery !’—* Choir, Lower Gal- 
lery !’—* Vaultings !”—which issued from some three or four score of 
male and female mouths, came forward, and gave directions which 
enabled us, and those who were proceeding to the same point, to find 
the alley which led to our mutual resting-place. The, direction was 
couched in words. which were. singularly appropriate to.the —s = 
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ticular directions for our further progress. At the moment when we 
entered the Abbey, with the exception of the attendants at the doers 
outer and inner, and the strangers who had entered with us, there was 
not a living being within the ample walls of the edifice. The light was 
dimly shed through the painted window in the east of the building. 
The sun had not risen; and the whole scene of repose and gloom pre- 
sented a marked contrast to the animated picture which it exhibited be- 
fore the lapse of the next three hours. 

The first person of note who entered the Choir was Lord Tenterden : 
he was dressed in his judge’s robes, and carried his coronet, as all. the 
other Peers did on entering, in his hand. The other Judges arrived in 
rapid succession, The Marchioness of Hastings was the first of the 
Peeresses who took her seat. The Marchioness is a young lady, to 
whom Nature as well as Kings have been lavish of their favours; for 
she possesses a singularly fine figure; and, if we may judge from her 
garniture, a correct and cultivated taste. She was especially marked 
from the earliness of her entrance; but even after she was surrounded 
by hundreds of noble and fair, to the very end of the ceremony she re- 
mained conspicuous by the elegant but unobtrusive character of her 
costume, and its happy adaptation to the pure and simple character of 
her style of beauty. If the Marchioness was distinguished by her 
youth and the simplicity of her attire, the Duchess of St. Alban’s at- 
tracted equal attention for the gorgeousness of her robes: her Grace 
was literally covered with diamonds. The next lady who created a buz 
of admiration, was the Marchioness of Londonderry ; to form whose 
attractions, were conjoined the beauty of the first and the jewels of 
the second competitor for public honours. These, with one excep- 
tion, were the only ladies present who seemed to create a sensa- 
tion on their entrance. That exception was the Countess of Errol ; 
in whose happy countenance there appeared, during the whole 
of the ceremony, a more marked expression of heartfelt pleasure 
than in any on which. we gazed in all the ample area. Of the 
men, two only were received with very marked attention. The first was 
that living wonder, Prince Talleyrand ; a man whose equal, if he can be 
80 called, has not appeared since the days of the famous Shaftesbury, 
with whom both,in his mental character and in his intriguingspirit, and 
in the public estimation of both, he bears no small resemblance. The 
ex-Bishop of Autun, bending beneath the load of fourscore, and his long 
snowy locks floating,thickly over his cheeks, was led slowly up the plat- 
form between two of his suite. No sooner had he issued from under the 
Organ-screen, than a universal hush took place, and all eyes were turned 
upon him, and every Peer and officer seemed to move forward, as if by 
resistless impulse, to gaze on and welcome him. The other person who 
yas received with marked interest was the Duke of Wellington; who 
went round the Theatre, and examined the whole of the interior. From 
five to six o’clock, many of the less remarkable visitors arrived. About 
half-past six, the Marchioness of Hastings, to whom we have already al- 
Iuded, took her place, accompanied by her lord. From that time to eight, 
the Peeresses and Peers, with the members of their respective families, en- 
tered in rapid succession ; and byhalf-past eight, nearly the whole of them 
had taken their seats, The lower benches, on the left, alongside the plat- 
form, began to fill about haif-past six. Those on the left were not occupied 
aantil the procession had arrived at the Abbey. About the same hour 
the members of the Queen’s Band entered the Organ-loft ; and soon 
after, the Choristers made their appearance ; and the Westminster Boys 
scrambled to their places. The gallery of the members of the House 
of Commons was not occupied until nearly nine. The members had 
assembled in their own House, at eight o’clock; when the Speaker 
informed them, that in order to prevent confusion, it had been deter- 
mined to draw lots for the order in which the members of the different 
counties should quit the House for the Abbey. The lots were drawn, 
and, whimsically enough, the first lot was King’s County. There 
were one.or two members, however, who thought, that though the lot 
might put an end to strife, it had no special virtue in securing a sight 
of the ceremony of the day ; and they, not to interrupt or be interrupted 
in taking up their places by the jostling of their fellows, walked quietly 
over at an early hour. Among these, the worthy member for Middlesex, 
Mr. Hume, was conspicnous; who, by simply looking to his own conve- 
nience, managed to plant himself in the first row, and within one place 
of the Speaker’s chair, and thus to secure the best possible view of the 
whole service. The seat on the Speaker’s immediate left was occupied 
by Lord Althorp, that on his right by the Sergeant at Arms. 

From nine to ten o'clock, the interior of the Choir presented a highly 
entertaining sight. There was the immense gallery of the Commons in 
the extreme east ; the somebreness and formality of the Court dresses, 
er livery as Mr. Hume somewhat irreverently denominated it, being 
agreeably broken by the uniforms of such members as held commissions 
in the Army or in the Militia,—probably one-fourth of the whole. On 
the north and south was the gallery of the Foreign Ambassadors, with 
their splendid costumes ; that of the Earl Marshal, and the gallery ap- 
propriated to his Majesty’s friends, all of them filled with elegantly 
dressed females, their heads nodding with plumes, and their necks and 
robes glittering with gold and jewels. Below was the Altar, with its 
superb array of gold plate ; with the box for the Royal Family on one side, 
and on the other, the bench for the Bishops. Then there were the thrones 

-and chairs, and gorgeous carpeting of the chamber of dais which occu- 
‘pied the centre. Next came the seats.of the one Transept filled with 
the Peeresses in their crimson mantles, and ermine capes (a rich, and, 
“though.a heavy, not an unbecoming costume), and their gaudy stoma- 
hers, and the coronet sparkling on the knee of each ; and the Peers also 
“in their long mantles, formed in groups, or wandering from place to 
“place in the Theatre ; the officials, with their blue pelisses and crimson 
sashes and wands of office ; the Heralds with the splendidly embroidered 
Surcoats 3; here and there a General or Admiral covered with orders, an 
officer of the Cuirassers, with his polished back and breast-piece and his 
Roman helmet ; Aldermen with their gowns, straying, from curiosity, 
Deyond bounds; Judges with their wigs; grave attire and gay; faces 
of solemnity and of gladness ; -youth and age; robes of silks and mailed 
harness; with a flood of sunshine streaming down through the stained 
Blass, and bringing out in every degree of prominence the brilliant points 
of the perpetually shifting picture ;—all this presented to the eye of the 
Speetator a scene which none could see and ever forget, but of which 
none who did not see it can by the most finished description be enabled 
* to form an adequate conception. 
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Having brought down the description of the interior to this point, it 
is necessary to return to what in the mean time was passing out of doors. 
The streets we have already described as even more than usually still a¢ 
four o’clock. At six, the streets and scaffolds began to fill with gazerss. 
and from that hour up to the moment when the procession started from 
St. James’s Palace, the crowd rapidly augmented, until at length it be~ 
came a multitude far exceeding the expectations which had been formed 
on the subject, even by those whose duty it was to provide for the pre- 
servation of pnblic order, prone as they ever are to exaggerate coming: 
evils. At six o'clock, a discharge of artillery took place in St. James's 
Park ; and about the same time the following troops arrived there— 
the lst Regiment of Life Guards, the Scotch Greys from Brighton, the 
Horse Guards (Blue), the 9th Lancers, and the 7th Light Dragoons, 
each regiment headed by their respective bands, in their state clothing ; 
the three battalions of the Scotch Fusileer Guards, and the 2nd and 
Coldstream Regiments of Guards ; in a word, the whole of the House 
hold troops. The Scotch Greys and the 7th Light Dragoons were sta- 
tioned in the Park; and the Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue) lined the streets through which the Royal procession passed, and 
the Foot Guards were stationed within the Abbey and without, as far 
as possible towards the Palace. In addition to these, the whole of the 
Metropolitan Police force was stationed on the pavement to assist in pre- 
serving proper order. Shortly before six o’clock, a number of men pro~ 
ceeded to gravel the road from the Palace to the Abbey. 

The procession began to move from the Palace at a quarter past tem 
o'clock. The King was dressed in an Admiral's uniform; the Queen 
was dressed in white. As the procession passed, the bands which were 
stationed, at different points struck up ‘‘ God save the King.” The peo- 
ple cheered as with the voice of one man ; and as far as the eye could 
reach, hats, handkerchiefs, and flags were seen waving in the air. [We 
gave last week the order of the procession, and we need not now repeat 
it-] From St. James’s to Charing Cross, and from Charing Cross to 
Westminster Abbey, every window, scaffold, roof—in fact, every inch of 
standing or climbing room —was thronged with eager spectators of 
both sexes. Mechanical ingenuity seemed to have been tried to the ut- 
most in the erection of stands, booths, and scaffolds, at every nook or 
crevice, all along Whitehall and Parliamént Street, from which even @ 
passing glimpse of the procession could be snatched ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional showers from seven to ten o'clock, all were filled, and 
at fair prices. The ladies mustered in great numbers,—indeed they were 
the occupants of the windows, balconies, and temporary booths, in the 
proportion of seven to one of the coarser half of the species; and, of 
course, contributed essentially to the beauty and effect of the whole scene. 

About half-past ten o'clock, the cheers in Whitehall and Parliament 
Street, and the waving of kerchiefs, announced the progress of the Royal 
carriages. It was an exhilarating comment on the great truth, that no 
monarch reigns so securely as he who reigns in the hearts of his peeple. 
The progress of the good King does not require to have its glories en- 
hanced by odious comparisons ; but the contrast which it offered to. the 
last coronation procession was too marked and great not to strike the 
most inattentive. His Majesty, the Jimes says, was affected even to 
tears; but we did not witness this. 

Previous to the procession passing from the Palace, several of his: 
Majesty’s Ministers had gone down tothe Abbey. They were all suf- 
fered to passin silence (their persuns, it is probable, not being known to 
the million), except Lord Chancellor Brougham, who has a remarkable 
set of features as well as a remarkable mind to inform them: he was 
immediately recognized, and loudly cheered. Of the individuals who 
formed part of the procession, the people expressed their opinions with 
more honesty than politeness. The good-humoured Duke of Sussex was 
loudly cheered; while the Duke of Cumberland was uot so loudly but 
quite as heartily, hissed. 

There had been occasional showers from seven to ten o’clock, which 
damped the clothes, though they did not damp the spirit of the specta- 
tors. At ten, the weather brightened up, and the procession passed 
under a clear and sunny sky. At eleven, however, it was again over= 
cast; and though there were partial gleams after that time, the re- 
mainder of the day was any thing but comfortable. Soon after ‘the 
procession had passed down Parliament Street, a large portion of the 
crowd which had lined both sides of the way, dispersed in various direc- 
tions, in search of other amusements, until the time should arrive for~ 
the return of the procession. Others, more patient, remained in the 
places they had the good fortune to secure; judging that if they once 
gave them up, it would be difficult to regain them. In this they were 
right. The passages at both sides of the street continued tolerably free 
for about an hour, but after that time the crowd again began to thicken ; 
and before two o’clock there was a mass of persons at each side of the 
way, so closely wedged together that it was utterly impossible to pass 
between them and the houses. As the crowd increased, they necessarily 
encroached on the carriage-way, which was soon reduced to a width little 
more than sufficient for the passage of one carriage. To afford a larger 
space for the return of the procession, became absolutely necessary; and 
it required the utmost exertions of the Police and the few of the House- 
hold Troops to regain the space thus lost, and to preserve it when it was 
recovered. It is but justice to the civiland military power engaged in 
this arduous duty to say, it was performed with great moderation and 
good temper, even where force was required. For the most part, their 
exertions were met by the crowd in a good-humoured manner: here 
and there a refractory spirit was evinced, and some hot-tempered sub- 
jects would not submit to the order to keep within the line; but a few 
prances of the Guardsmen’s horses soon produced that cure which the 
batons and the shoulders of the conatables had failed to effect. 

The first notice which those who were seated in the interior of the 
Abbey received of the Royal approach, was the booming of the Park 
guns, asthe procession left the Palace. The first actual indication o£ 
his Majesty being at hand, was the entrance of those of the Royak 
House, and the junior branches of the Family who did not take 
part in the procession. The platform and the area of the Theatre, 
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anxious to head the procession, or some way mingle int it. Driven 
from the platform, he sat down on the steps leading to the 
side gallery, where his place appointed was; and it was not with- 
out considerable entreaty that he was at last induced to withdraw 
within its enclosure. At eleven o'clock, another salvo of artillery an- 
nounced the arrival of their Majesties at the Abbey, Previous to this, 
the Great Officers of State, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 

Noblemen appointed to carry the Regalia, and the Bishops who were to 

support their Majesties, as well as those who were appointed to carry the 

Bible, the Chalice, andthe Patina, had assembled in the Jerusalem 

Chamber ; where the Regalia, having been previously laid on the table 

by the officers of the Jewel Office, were delivered by the Deputy Lord 

Great Chamberlain to the Noblemen appointed to carry them. From 

the moment that the cannon gave joyous “* note of preparation” that the 

glittering pageant was at length about to appear, every eye was bent 
to the west, with as much eagerness as ever a worshipper of fire turned 
to the east. At length, precisely five minutes after eleven o'clock, the 
head of the procession appeared in the Choir; and the whole rapidly 
followed, in the following order. 
Officers of Arms. 
The Prebendaries and Dean of Westminster. 
His Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlain. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household, 
Household, bearing the crimson bag with the medals. 
The Lord Chamberlain The Lord Steward 
of his Majesty’s Household: of his Majesty’s Household: 
his coronet carried by a Page. his coronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord Privy Seal : The Lord President of the Council: 
his coronet carried by a Page. his coronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
attended by his Purse-Bearer: his coronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord High Chancellor, 
attended by his Purse-Bearer: his eoronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in his rochet, with his cap in his 
hand; attended by two gentlemen. 
PRINCESSES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, viz. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, in a robe of estate of purple velvet, 
wearing a circlet of gold on her head ; her train borne by a lady of her Royal High- 
ness’s bedchamber, assisted by a gentleman of her Royal Highness’s household ; 
the coronet of her Royal Highness borne by Viscount Villiers. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumberland, in alike robe; her train also so 
borne; and the coronet of her Royal Highness borne by Viscount Encombe. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, ina like robe of estate; hertrain borne 
inlike manner; andthe coronet of her Royal Highnessborne by Viscount Deerhurst. 

The Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain. 
THE QUEEN'S REGALIA, viz.— 
The Ivory Rod with The Lord Chamberlain of ‘The Sceptre with the 
the Dove, Her Majesty's Cross, borne by 
borne by Earl Cawdor; Household; his coronet the Earl of Jersey; 
his coronet carried by a Page. his coronet 
carried by a Page. carried by a Page. 
Two Sergeants Her Masrsty’s Crown, Two Sergeants 
at borne by the Duke of Beaufort ; at 
his Grace’s coronet catried by a Page. Arms. 
THE QUEFN. 
{n her Royal Robes; 
her Majesty’s Train 
borne by the Duchess of Gordon, 
in the ahsence of the 
Mistress of the Robes, 
assisted by 
Six Daughters of Earls, viz. 

Lady Theresa Fox-Strangways, Lady Theodosia Brabazon, 

Lady Mary Pelham, Lady Georgiana Bathurst, 

Lady Sophia Cust, Lady Georgiana Grey. 

Ladies of the Bedchamber in Waiting, viz. 
Countess Brownlow, Marchioness of Westmeath. 
Maids of Honour, viz. 
Hon. Miss Seymour, 
Hon. Miss Bagot, 

Women of the Bedchamber, viz. 

Lady Caroline Wood. Lady William Russell, 

THE KING’S REGALIA, viz. 

The Golden Spurs, The Sceptre with the 
borne by the Cross, borne by the 
Marquis of Hastings, Duke of St. Alban’s ; 
his coronet carried by his coronet carried by 
a Page. a Page. 
Curtana, The Second Sword, 
borne by the borne by the 
Marquis of Salisbury; Marquis of Downshire ; 
his coronet carried his coronet carried 
by a Page. by a Page, 
Black Rod. Garter. 
The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain of England; his coronet 
borne by a Page. 


PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, viz. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of GLoucesrer, in his robes of estate, carrying his 
Baton as Field Marshal; his coronet borne by a Gentleman of his Royal High- 
ness’s Household; his train borne by Lord Edward Thynne. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussgx, in like robes; his coronet carried by a 
Gentleman of his Royal Highness’s household; his train borne by Lord John 
Spencer Churchhill. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CumMBgRLAND, in Jike robes, carrying his Baton; 
his coronet borne by a Gentleman of his Royal Highness’s household; his train 
borne by Lord Ernest Bruce. 

The High Constable of Ireland, 
Duke of Leinster ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 

The Earl Marshal The Sword of 
of England, State, 
with his Staff; his borne by Earl Grey; 

Grace’s coronet his coronet 
borne by a Page, carried by a Page. 


Arms, 
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The Bishop The Archbishop 
of of 


Winchester. Armagh, 
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Hon. Miss Eden, 


Hon. Miss ©. Boyle, 
Hon. Miss De Roos, 


Hon. Miss Mitchell. 


St Edward’s Staff, 
borne by the 
Duke of Grafton; 
his coronet carried by 
a Page. 

The Third Sword, 
borne by the 
Marquis of Cleveland; 
,his coronet carried 
by a Page, 


The High Constable of Scotland, 
Earl of Erroll; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 
The Lord High Constable 
of England, 
the Duke of Wellington, 
with his Staff, and his Baton 
as Field Marshall; 
his Grace’s coronet 
borne by a Page. 
The Orb, 
borne by the 
Duke of 
Somerset ; 
his coronet car- 
ried by a Page. 


The Chalice, 
borne by 
the Bishop of 
_ Rochester, 


The Sceptre with 
the Dove, 
borne by the Duke 
of Richmond ; 
his coronet car- 
ried by a Page. 


The Patina, 
borne by 
the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 


St. Edward’s 
Crown, borne by 
the Lord High 
Steward, 
the Duke of 
Hamilton. 


The Bible, 
borne by 
the Bishop of 
Chichester. 


Staff of the 
Lord High Steward. 
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? The Archbishop of 
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borne by : Bishop of Durham. 
Six Eldest Sons of Dukes, viz. 
Marquis of Worcester, Earlof Surry, Earl of Euston, 
Marquis of Douro, Marquis of Titchfield,’ -Earl of Lincoln, 

assisted * the Master of the Robes, 
and followed by the Groom of the Robes. 


of State; 
His Majesty’s Train 
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Ten Gentlemen Pen- A Page carrying the 
sioners, with their 
Standard Bearer. 
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his coronet borne by a Page. 





The Groom of 
the Stole: 
his coronet borne 


by a Page. 
The Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard ; 


The Gold Stick of the 
Life Guards in Waiting: 
his coronet borne 

by a Page. 


The Master of 

the Horse ; 
his coronet borne 

by a Page. 

The Captain of the Band of 

Gentlemen Pensioners ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 

Two Lords of the Bedchamber, viz. 
Earl Amherst, Earl of Denbigh ; 
each attended by a Page to bear his coronet. 
Exons of the Yeomen Yeomen of the Exons of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Guard. of the Guard. 
The moment that the Monarch appeared in front of the Organ Gal- 
lery, the band and organ and singers pealed forth the anthem ‘+ I was 
glad” While the anthem was performing, the various actors in the 
procession took up the places assigned them in the Theatre. The Pre- 
bendaries passed over to their station on the south side of the Altar, be- 
yond the King’s Chair. The Vice-Chamberlain, Comptroller, and 
Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household, passed to their seats. The Dean 
of Westminster, the Great Officers, and the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ascended the Theatre, and stood near the great south-east pillar. 
The Princesses and their attendants were conducted by the Officers of 
Arms to their box. The Queen, preceded by her Vice-Chamberlain, 
Lord Chamberlain, and the Noblemen bearing her Regalia, having as- 
cended the Theatre, passed to the north side of her Throne to the Chair 
of State on the east side of the Theatre, where she stood by the said 
chair until his Majesty’s arrival. The Princes of the Blood Royal were 
conducted to their seats, as Peers, by the Officers of Arms. The High 
Constables of Scotland and Ireland were conducted to their places, as 
Peers. The King, having ascended the Theatre, passed on the south 
side of his Throne to his Chair of State, on the east side of the Theatre, 
opposite to the Altar. Their Majesties then knelt to their private devo- 
tions, on the faldstools before their respective chairs; which done, they 
took their seats ; the Bishops, their supporters, standing on each side ; 
the Noblemen bearing the Four Swords on his Majesty’s right hand ; 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain and the Lord High Constable on 
his left; the Great Officers of State, the Noblemen bearing his Mas 
jesty’s Regalia, the Dean of Westminster, Garter, and Black Rod, 
standing about the King’s Chair, and the Trainbearers behind his Ma- 
jesty. The Groom of the Stole, the Gold Stick, the Master of the 
Horse; the Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, and the Captain of 
the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners then passed to their seats as Peers. 
The Queen’s Officers, the Noblemen who bore her Majesty’s Regalia, 
her supporters, train-bearer, and assistants, remained standing near her 
Majesty ; her Lord Chamberlain on the right hand, her Vice-Chamber- 
lain on the left; and the Ladies Attendants behind her Majesty’s chair. 
When the anthem had ceased, the Archbishop of Canterbury turned 
first to the east part of the Theatre, and afterwards proceeded together 
with the Lord Chancellor, Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord High Con- 
stable, and Earl Marshal (the Garter King at Arms preceding them), 
to the other sides of the Theatre, and at each of the four sides, with a 
loud voice, spoke to the people the following words— 

‘* Sirs—I here present unto yon King William the Fourth, the undoubted King of 


this realm: wherefore, all you who, are come this day to do your homage,.are you 
willing to do the same !” 


His Majesty rose from his chair, and bowed to the Commons, at the 
end of the first announcement, and afterwards repeated the bow to the 
loud acclaim of “ God save King William !” which burst from the mem- 
bers. He then proceeded to the south side, and made a similar inclina- 
tion to the Peers. His Majesty afterwards came forward and bowed ta 
the west ; and lastly he paid homage to the Peeresses who sat on the 
north, This was by far—morally speaking—the most imposing part of 
the whole ceremony. There was something which spoke to the heart even 
of the least enthusiastic, when thegood man whom acts of so high popula~ 
rity have justly honoured with the title of the Patriot King, clad in that 
true blue which speaks so powerfully to theaffections of Englishmen, and his 
head honoured of years as well as office, uncovered to ask of his loving 
subjects if they were willing to recognize his title to rule over them. 
True, the demand is but a form, and known to be so; but it is a form 
of no mean significance ; neither was the response of the people unmean-- 
ing. A curious inquirer, in reference to the arrangements of the 
Choir, might ask who were the fourth party whose recognition the Sove- 
reign in this case demanded? The appeal to the Commons we can 
easily understand, and why the first appeal was made to the source of 
all legitimate power ; the address to the Peers is also easy to be under- 
stood ; and the Peeresses are a part of the Peerage, either from their 
legal status, or as being in possession by descent of the honours of the 
order. Was the fourth power the Press? Certainly such of its mem. 
bers as were present sat in the west; and of all those who recognized 
him on that proud day, no power or dominion did so more heartily 
than that great and undefined one of which they were the represen- 
tatives. 

A second anthem, taken from the 2lst Psalm, followed the recogni- 
tion; and when the anthem had ceased, the boys of the Westminster 
School cheered and shouted as loud as their reed voices enabled them, 
“Vivant Rex et Regina!” There was said to be a recitation also, but 
only these words were heard. It had a ridiculous effect, coming imme- 
diately after the fine music of the band. The feeble hurrah of the boys 
sounded like the twitter of a flock of swallows; and their learned saluta- 
tion, one after another, bore no resemblance to any language of articu- 
lately-speaking men. 

The rest of the ceremonies weshall describe with more formality than 
we have hitherto observed ; not only because in their nature, with the 
exception of the oath, they are purely formal, but because we could not 
make our readers clearly understand either their character or succession 
in a general description. os 

While their Majesties were reposing on their chairs of state (the 
King, after the recognition, had returned to his), the Altar and the 
approaches thereto were prepared for the solemnity of the “ Offering. 
The Bible, the Patina, and the. Chalice, were placed upon the Altar by 
the Bishops who had borne them in the Royal procession. Upon the 
steps of the Altar, the officers of the wardrobe spread a cloth of gold, 
which extended over the space immediately adjoining the Altar. ‘he 
Officers of the Wardrobe also placed upon this cloth of gold two cushions 
of splendid workmanship for their Majesties to kneel upon. ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops who were appointed to the duty 
of reading the Litany, then vested themselvesin their copes. These pre-- 
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parations completed, the King, attended by two Bishops as his sup- 
porters, and preceded by the Dean of Westminster, and: by the great 
Officers and Noblemen, bearing the Regalia and the Four Swords, pro- 
«weeded towards the Altar. Here his Majesty, uncovered and kneeling, 
made his offerings. The first was a pall, or altar-covering, of cloth of 
gold; which was delivered by an Officer of the Wardrobe to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain; he handed it to the King, his Majesty placed 
it in the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Archbishop 
placed it upon the Altar. The King’s second offering was an ingot of 
gold, weighing one pound in troy weight. This was delivered by the 
Treasurer of the Household to the King; who placed it in the hands of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; who put the ingot into the oblation- 
basin. The Queen’s offering was a pall of gold cloth, similar to that of 
the Kings; and her Majesty presented it with the same formalities as 
the King had presented his, kneeling all the while on a cushion to the 
left hand of her Royal consort. 

Their Majesties continuing to kneel before the Altar, a prayer was 
offered up by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the prayer being con- 
eluded, the Regalia, with the exception of the Swords, were delivered, 
by the officers who had borne them in the procession, to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. His Grace handed them to the Dean of Westminster, 
who placed them upon the Altar. Their Majesties were then conducted 
to the south side of the Altar; where chairs of state had been provided 
for them ; and around his Majesty’s chair all the Great Officers and 
Noblemen who had taken part in the procession arranged themselves ; 
the distinguished personages who bore the Swords being most prominently 
stationed. Her Majesty was surrounded by the principal officers of her 
Household, by the Mistress of the Robes and her assistants, the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber, and the Maids of Honour. 

The Litany was then read by the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
and the Bishop of Lincoln; who, vested in their copes, kneeled at a 
faldstool that was placed in the midst of the eastern part, above the steps 
of the Theatre. Their Majesties, during this portion of the ceremony, 
kneeled upon cushions that were placed before their chairs of state. 

The commencement of the Communion Service followed. The Bishop 
of Liandaff reading the Epistle, which was taken from 1 Peter, ii. 18 
—“* Submit yourself to every ordinance of man, for the Lord's sake,” 
&c.; and the Bishop of Bristol reading the Gospel, which was selected 
from Matt. xxii. 15—‘* Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how 
they might entangle him in his talk.” 

Then followed the sermon, which was preached by the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; the Right Reverend Prelate taking for his text the passage which 
we have just quoted from the Epistle of St. Peter. The sermon was 
more distinguished for the neatness of its diligently-rounded sen- 
tences, than for any novelty of argument or illustration. The 
Bishop dwelt very warmly on the preeminent virtues of the reign 
of George the Third, and the tone which the example of that Monarch 
and his Queen gave to the morals of his Court, and through the Court 
to the nation at large. He expressed a hope—he might have said a con- 
fidence—that the present reign would be as honourably’ distinguished. 
The Bishop said nothing of the last reign; which, from the line of argu- 
ment adopted, his silence seemed to point out as exercising but: small 
influence of domestic virtue, whatever other influence it exercised. 
Perhaps the most singular feature in this part of the ceremony, was the 
figure of Talleyrand, leaning forward from the gallery where he sat, 
within ten or twelve feet from the Bishop, and listening to his oratory 
with all the appearance of deep and earnest attention. 

During the sermon, their Majesties sat in their chairs of state, at the 
south side of the Altar. The King wore a cap of crimson velvet, turned 
up with ermine, which he had worn during the procession ; he was still 
supported by the Lords who bore the Swords, aud by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and other distinguished personages. Her Majesty’s sup- 
porters continued standing around her chair, and tothem were now 
added several of the Bishops. The Archbishop of Canterbury took his 
seat upon a purple velvet chair, on the north side of the Altar.- The 
Garter stood beside his Grace. The Dean and Prebendaries of West- 
minster were stationed on the south side of the area to the east of the 
King’s chair, and close to the Altar. They remained standing during 
the whole of the ceremony. 

As soon as the sermon was concluded, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
approached the King, and addressed him in these words— Sir, are you 
willing to take the oath usually taken by your predecessors.” The King 


-answered— TI am willing.” 


The Archbishop then put the following questions from a book to the 
King ; the replies were made also from a book which his Majesty held 
in his hands. 

Archbishop—“ Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
kingdom of Great Britain, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according to the 
statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the respective laws and customs of the same ?” 

-The King—* I solemnly promise so to do.” 

Archbishop—*‘ Will you to the utmost of your power, cause law and justice in 
Mercy to be executed in all your judgments?” 

The King—* I will.” 

Archbishop—“ Will you to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, 


‘the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion established 


by law? And will you maintain and preserve inviolate the settlement of the Church 
of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by law 
established within the kingdom of England and Ireland, the dominion of Wales, the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, andthe territories thereunto belonging, before the 
union of the two kingdoms? And will you preserve unto the Bishops and clergy of 
England, and to the churches there committed to their charge, all sueh rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them?” 
The King—*“ All this I promise to do.” 


His Majesty then rose, and, attended by his supporters, went bare- 
headed to the Altar ; where he knelt at the steps, and laying his hand 
upon the Gospels, said—‘¢ The things which I have here before pro- 
mised, I will perform and keep: so help me God.” The King then 
kissed the book, and signed the oath. 

-The King then once more put on his cap, and returned to his chair. 
The Anthem, * Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,”’ was then sung by 
the Choir. 

Upon the conclusion of this anthem, the Archbishop read the accus- 
tomed orison preparatory to the anointing ; and at the end of the prayer, 
the Choir sung Handel’s Coronation Anthem. During the performance, 
the King was disrobed of his crimson robes of state; by the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain.- His Majesty also took off his cap of state; and the 
robes and cap were carried into St. Edward’s Chapel. Thus disrobed, 
his Majesty appeared in the uniform of an Admiral. 





Inu the mean time, the ancient chair of St. Edward, covered with 
cloth of gold, had been placed in front of the Altar ; and upon the con- 
clusion of the anthem, his Majesty, being conducted thither, took his 
seat in it for the purpose of being anointed. As the King proceeded to 
the chair, a rich canopy, called the ‘* Anointing Pall,” was held over 
his Majesty’s head by the Dukes of Leeds, Rutland, Newcastle, and 
Northumberland. This pall was made of gold and silver brocade; it 
was lined with silver tabby, and had a deep gold fringe and tassels all 
round it. The noble Dukes raised it over the King’s head by means of 
four silver staves, which they fixed in loops that were attached to each 
corner. 

The anointing was a part of the ceremony which none but the imme- 
diate actors could by possibility see, as the King was not only surrounded 
by the Bishop and the canopy-bearers, but hidden from observation by 
the canopy itself, which was held in a manner that gave little grace to 
the fanciful act which it served to hide. The oil is said to have been 
applied to his Majesty’s head, his hands, his breast, to both shoulders, 
and the bowings of both arms. The oil is applied by the Archbishop 
with a spoon, into which it is poured from the Ampulla. The Ampulla 
is in the form of an eagle, with the wings expanded; it stands on a 
pedestal, all of pure gold, finely chased. The head unscrews at the 
middle of the neck, for the convenience of putting in the oil, which is 
poured out into the spoon through the point of the beak. The weight 
of the whole is eight or ten ounces; the cavity is capable of containing 
about sixounces. The anointing spoon is of pure gold, with four pearls 
set in the broadest part of the handle. It was anciently the custom 
literally to pour the oil on the head of the King; and the old formula 
directs, if the hair of the King lie not smooth after the anointing, it 
shall be combed with St. Edward’s comb ; which is also preserved. In 
the present instance, as in all those that have preceded it for many years, 
no more than a drop of oil was used. 

As soon as the Archbishop of Canterbury had anointed the King, his 
Majesty kneeled down, and the Archbishop pronounced the benediction 
over him. His Majesty then rose from his knees, and resumed his seat 
in St. Edward's Chair, and the Knights of the Garter redelivered the 
canopy to the Lord Chamberiain, 

Immediately after the anointing, it has been customary to invest the 
Monarch with a heavy robe called the Supertunica. Indeed, the whole 
ceremony, when gone about according to the old rule, is little else than 
one unceasing succession of rising up and sitting down, and robing and 
disrobing. The Supertunica part was in the present case dispensed with, 
and the ceremony of the Spurs proceeded with. The Dean of Westmin- 
ster took the Spurs from the Altar as soon as the anointing was over, 
and the canopy removed, and delivered them to the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain ; who, kneeling down, touched his Majesty’s heels with 
them, and then returned them again to the Dean, who laid them again 
upon the Altar. 

Earl Grey, who bore the Sword of State, then delivered that weapor 
to the Duke of Devonshire, the Lord Chamberlain, and received from 
his Grace another sword, in a scabbard of purple velvet. Earl Grey, on 
receiving it, delivered it to the Archbishop, who laid it on the Altar ; 
and having pronounced a prayer over it, he again took the Sword from 
off the Altar, and, assisted by other Bishops, delivered it into the King’s 
right hand ; and the Lord Great Chamberlain girt his Majesty with it, 
When the customary exhortation which accompanies the delivery of ‘the 
Sword had been pronounced, the King, rising up, went to the Altar, 
where he offered the Sword in the scabbard, and then retired to his chair. 
The Sword was then handed to Earl Grey, who carried it during the 
remainder of the solemnity, having first drawn it out of the scabbard. 

His Majesty then rose from his chair, and standing in front of it, was 
invested by the Dean of Westminster with the Imperial Mantle, or 
Dalmatic robe of Cloth of Gold, the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain 
fastening the clasps. 

When the King had sat down again, the Archbishop having re 
ceived the Orb from the Dean, delivered it into the King's right hand. 

The Lord Chamberlain then receiving from the officer of the Jewel 
Office the Ruby Ring, delivered the same to the Archbishop, who put it 
on the fourth finger of the King’s right hand. 

The Dean then brought from the Altar the two Sceptres with the 
Cross and Dove, and delivered them to the Archbishop. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop, presented to the Kinga Glove, for his Majesty's right hand, 
embroidered with the arms of Howard, which his Majesty put on. 

The Archbishop then delivered the Sceptre with the Cross into his 
Majesty's right hand ; and the Sceptre with the Dove into his left hand, 
saying, “ Receive the Rod of Equity,’ &c. The Duke of Norfolk, as 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop, afterwards held the Sceptre, in order to 
relieve his Majesty from the inconvenience of its weight. 

The delivery of the Sceptre was followed by the great formal act of 
the day, the crowninac. The Archbishop, standing before the Altar, took 
St. Edward’s Crown into his hands, and consecrated and blessed it ; and 
then, assisted by other Bishops, he came from the Altar, the Dean of 
Westminster carrying the Crown to where the King sat, and the Arch- 
bishop placed it on his Majesty’s head. The moment of the crowning, 
which was intently watched for, was hailed by loud cries of “ God save 
the King!” The trumpets at the same time sounded, the drums beat, 
and the Tower and Pak guns fired by signal. The acclamation ceasing, 
the Archbishop pronounced the- exhortation, ‘*‘Be strong and of a good 
courage ;” and the Choirs then sung the Anthem, ‘‘ The King shall re. 
joice in thy strength.” 

As soon as the King was crowned, the Peers put on their coronets, 
the Bishops their caps, and the Kings-of Arms their crowns. 

The Dean then took the Bible from the Altar, and delivered it to the 
Archbishop ; who presented it to the King; who returned the Bible to 
the Archbishop; who gave it to the Dean, to be by him replaced on the 
Altar. 

The King then knelt, holding both the Sceptres in his hands, and the 
Archbishop thus blessed him—‘* The Lord bless thee and keep thee 3 
and, as he hath made thee King over his people, so may he still prosper 
thee in this. world, and make thee partaker of his eternal felicity in the 
world to come.” The Bishops and the Peers answered ‘ Amen.”” The 
Archbishop then turning to the people said—“‘ And the same Lord grant 
that the clergy and people gathered together for this ordinance, may by 
his gracious assistance be continually governed by thee in all happiness, 
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and that-humbly. obeying his will, and faithfully serving thee, they may 
enjoy. peace.in the present life, and with thee be made partakers of the 
everlasting kingdom,” Again the Bishops and Peers responded ‘* Amen.” 
The King then arose, and went to King Edward's Chair, where he kissed 
the Archbishops and’Bishops who were present. This done, the Choir 
sang the hymn Te Deum laudamus; and when the Ze Deum was 
ended, the King, led up by the Archbishops and Bishops, ascended the 

Theatre, and was enthroned by Bishops and Peers. The Archbishop 

ronounced the exhortation; and all the people in every part of the Ab- 
answered by cries of ‘‘ God save the King!” accompanied by clap- 
ping of hands and loud and repeated huzzaing. 

His: Majesty then delivered the Sceptre with the Cross: to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and the Sceptre with the Dove to the Duke of Richmond. 

The Archbishop then knelt before the King, and, for himself and the 
other Lords Spiritual, pronounced the words of homage, as follows— 
“J, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, will be faithful and true, and 
faith and truth will bear unto you, our Sovereign Lord, ‘and your heirs, 
Kings of Great Britain; and I will do and truly acknowledge the ser- 
vice of the lands which I claim to hold of you as in right of the Church. 
So help me. God.” The Archbishop then rose and kissed his Majesty’s 
left cheek; the rest of the Bishops present did the like, and retired. 

When the Lords Spiritual had performed homage, the Duke of Cum- 
berland ascended the steps of the Throne, and, kneeling before the 
King, pronounced for himself, the other Dukes of thé Blood Royal 
accompanying him, the words of homage—‘‘I, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, do become your liege man of life and limb and of 
earthly worship, and faith and truth I will bear untoyou, to live and 
die against all manner of folks. So help me God.” The Duke of Cum- 
herland then touched the Crowu upon his Majesty’s head, and kissed his 
Majesty's left cheek; the rest of the Dukes of the Blood Royal doing 
the like’after him, and then retiring. 

. The Dukes and other: Peers then observed the same ceremony; the 
senior of each degree pronouncing the words of homage, and the rest of 
the same degree saying after him, and each Peer of the same degree, 
suceessively, touching his. Majesty’s crown, and kissing his Majesty’s 
left cheek, and then retiring. 

Several of the Peers were saluted:with clapping of hands, as they ap- 
proached to do ‘homage to his Majesty. Among these, the Duke of 
Wellington was loudly clapped ; Lord Plunkett, very generally ; and 
Lord Lyndhurst partially. Lord Chancellor Brougham, who is the youngest 
Baron, wasthelast that saluted his Majesty. His Lordship,during the ho- 
mage ceremony, remained standing at the King’s left hand, and formed 
in that. position the most remarkable figure in the splendid group. He 
stood drawn up tu: his full height ; and his coronet, which was placed on 
the top of his immense dress wig, added not inconsiderably to his 
Stature, enhanced as it was by the elevation of the platform. There 
was an evident watching for the moment when be should take off his 
ceronet. When he ‘did so,‘there was a'loud and-general clapping: this 
did not suffice the enthusiasm of his admirers, but was followed by three 
distinct rounds of cheering—an honour which was_paid to none else 
during the whole ceremony, the King and Queen only excepted. 

It was during the ceremony of the homage, which necessarily con- 
sumed along space of time, that the Treasurer of the Household, Sir 
William Fremantle, distributed the coronation-medals. The distribu- 
tion could not have been made more sparingly had Mr. Hume officiated 
instead of Sir William. The medals, silver ones, of the size, apparently, 
of half-a-crown, were so frugally scattered, that we should imagine not 
more than twenty pounds worth altogether went to gratify thescramblers. 
The scene at the back of the Throne was at this moment very different 
from the'scene in front of it. While the Peers were going through that 


service‘on which the Marquis of Londonderry placed so high a value, ’ 


the young officers who had entered at the tail of the procession, the 
attendants of the Peers, and others from the side seats of the Choir; were 
literally tumbling on the floor of the Theatre. Sir William Fremantle 
was followed, and pulled about, and jostled, and pressed upon, by cla- 
mourers for another and another, until he was unable even to get his 
hand into the bag that contained them, for very mobbing. One of the 
learned Judges seemed uncommonly eager on the occasion, and stretched 
out his hand with great avidity; but as he could not get out of his seat 
to wrestle with the throng, we rather believe his entreaty was unavailing. 

The homage done, that part of the ceremony which regarded the 
Queen was proceeded in. It is unnecessary to describe minutely the 
ceremonial of this part; as the consecration, the anointing, the giving 
of the ring, the putting on of the crown, and the enthronization, are pre- 
cisely similar to the same forms in regard to the King. The only 
particular that remarkably differs, is in the anointing of the bosom of 
the Queen,—a ceremony more recommended by antiquity than delicacy. 
The Queen’s robe was removed for the purpose by her ladies in attend- 
ance’; who afterwards wiped the place with fine cotton wool! The 
canopy over the head of the Queen, when she was anointed and crowned, 
was borne hy four Duchesses, as that over the King’s head had been 
borne by four Dukes. While the blessing was pronouncing immediately 
after the crowning, a bright ray of sunshine, after a long period of 
gloom, suddenly streamed through the windows on the south side of the 
Choir. From the overshadowing of the canopy, and the position in 
which her Majesty was placed, the only part of her person that was lit 
up by it was the bend of the crown, the diamonds of which sparkled at 
that instant like a row of gas jets. When the crown was placed on her 
Majesty’s head, and when she sat down on her throne, there was a 
general huzza throughout the Abbey, as hearty and as loud as that 
which saluted the King. The Peeresses, as soon as the Queen was 
crowned, each assumed her coronet, as the Peers had previously as- 
sumed theirs, at the moment of the crowning of the Queen. 

The holy sacrament, of which their Majesties partook, followed the 
enthronization of the Queen. We cannot say that, with the exception 
of the parties immediately engaged, this part of the ceremony inspired 
much reverence, or excited much attention. On the contrary, there was 
apparent throughout the whole of it—and it seemed to be lengthened 
out to its utmost—a very marked expression of impatience and weari- 
ness:among both the noble and common part of the spectators. 

When their Majesties had partaken of the sacrament, and the service 
hed ended, the drums and trumpets sounded:a flourish. His Majesty 
then, attended by the Great Officers, and the four Swords being carried 


befere him, descended into the area, and passed through the door onthe 





south side of the Altar into St. Edward’s Chapel ; and the Noblemen 
who had carried the Regalia received them from the Déan:of West- 
minster, as they passed by the Altar into the Chapel. The Queen, at the 
same time descending from her Throne, went into the same Chapel, at 
the'door on the north side of the Altar. Their Majesties then went: 
intothe Chapel; and the King, standing before the Altar, delivered the: 
Sceptre with the Dove, which his Majesty had borne in his left hand, to: 
the Arehbishop, who laid it on the Altar. His Majesty was then dis- 
robed of his royal robe of state, and arrayed in his royal robe of purple 
velvet, by the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain. The Archbishop then 
placed the Orb in his Majesty's left hand. The noblemen who had car~ 
ried the gold Spurs and St. Edward's Staff, delivered them to the Dean, 
and the latter deposited them on the Altar. 

Whilst their Majesties remained in the Chapel, which also served, as 
we stated in the commencement, as a retiring-room, the officers of arms 
arranged the procession to return ; so that all was ready to move at the 
moment that the King’and Queen left the Chapel. 

The procession moved out of the Abbey in the same order as it en= 
tered, except that their Majesties wore their crowns, and that the King: 
bore in hisright hand the Sceptre with the Cross, and in his left the 
Orb; the Queen bearing in her right hand her Sceptre with the Cross, and 
in her left the Ivory Rod with the Dove; ‘their Royal Highnesses the 
Princes and Princesses wearing their coronets ; and the Princes who are 
Field Marshals carrying their ‘batons. 

At the door of the Abbey, the Crown jewels were delivered to the 
officers of the Jewel Office, who were in attendance for that purpose; 
and the King and Queen put on their caps of velvet instead. 

The procession returned from the Abbey to St. James’s Palace in 
nearly the same order as that in which it had set out in the morning, but 
by no means with the same regularity. This was oceasioned partly by 
the want of sufficient space to form the carriages in line, and partly by 
the wetness of the day. Indeed, some of the carriages of the Royal party 
drove off as soon as the officers whom they were to convey had entered 
them, and did not pull up tjll they reached Charing Cross. In this way, 
the precession,.as it passed up Parliament Street, appeared broken. An- 
other difference was, that the glasses of most of the carriages were up in 
consequence of the rain. But for these circumstances, the return of 
the procession would have presented a more imposing appearance than 
its outset, as all the Peers and Peeresses who had-to 'takeva part in it 
wore their coronets and robes. Themempers of the Royal Family were 
again loudly cheered as they passed, particularly the Duke of Sussex. 
The procession advanced at a very slow pace, so that every one in the 
line was gratified with a full view of the King and Queen, the great ob- 
ject of attraction. In every part of the line, their Majesties receivedthe 
same cordial and enthusiastic proofs of the affectionate. attachment of 
their subjects, The arrival of their Majesties at the Palace was an- 
neunced by the firing of a royal salute of twenty-one cannon’; which 
closed the ceremonies of this:memorable day, ’ 


In the evening, the metropolis: was brilliantly illuminated. The 
display was not more distinguished for originality of design than such 
displays usually are; but what it wanted in value, it made up in quantity, 
for on no former occasion have crowns, anchots, mottoes, devices, 
some good some bad, some appropriate some inappropriate, been more 
lavishly exhibited. We can-spare room to notice but.a very few of the 
more conspicuous. ‘To enjoy the scene, it was necessary to be in it; for 
no description can do justice either to the general effect of the illumi- 
nation or to its moving accecompaniments of. peripatetics, whom it would 
be requisite to'reckon:by hundreds of thousands, and of coaches and cars 
of all kinds and shapes, which rolled on in slow and endless succession 
through all the principal thoroughfares. 

The most splendid parts of the. metropolis were, as usual, St. James’s 
Street, Parliament Street, and Ludgate Hill. The appearance of the 
last street was exceedingly striking. Every house was illuminated, 
and several of them displayed Jamps even to the very roof. Run- 
dell and Bridge had a gas ‘crown, which might have served for the 
Monument, for size: it was the most brilliant affair we ever saw. ‘The 
Ordnance Office, in Pall Mall, was very fancifully lighted up: the lamps 
were arranged in wreaths of laurel, anchors, stars, and crowns, besides 
which there were transparencies of their Majesties, and representations of 
cannons and bombs, and other emblems of that department. The Club- 
houses in this neighbourhood exhibited various expensive devices. Crock~ 
ford’s, in St. James’s Street, was one blaze of light. The Duke of 
Northumberland’s house near Charing Cross, was very tastefullyand bril« 
liantly illuminated, the numerous windows fronting the Strand being 
surrounded by double rows of lamps. The Admiralty was very brilliaut, 
and the Horse Guards vied with it. The Guildhall, by means of gas, 
presented the traces of its Gothic architecture in lines of lifht. The 
front of the Mansion House was covered with a gas illumination, con- 
sisting of acrown, W. R.and W. A. Lioyd’s, north side of the Royal 
Exchange, had a brilliant crown, under it the letters W. R. A., and on 
each side stars, diamonds, laurels, and other devices, with a large anchor. 
This display was not confined to the principal streets of the town. The 
streets of traffic were even grander than those which are more especially 
honoured by the immediate presence of the aristocracy: the brilliancy 
of Day and Martin’s establishment, set off as it was with its enormous 
flags and ten-feet capitals, and projecting diadem of resplendent gas, 
threw the petty devices of many of the club-rooms wholly into the shade. 

There were several elegant illuminationsim Pentonville and Islington. 
In Greenwich and Deptford there was a brilliant display ; almost every 
house was illuminated. The Surry side of the water was generally 
illuminated. Vauxhall Gardens, Astley’s Theatre, and the other places 
of public amusement, exhibited’the Royal:Crown and the initials in dif, 
ferent coloured lamps. 

We could hardly have believed, had it not been gravely set down— 
we did not see it—the Marquis of Iondonderry’s mansion, in Park Lane, 
did not show a single light ! 

In Hyde Park, fire-works, by official persons¥from Woolwich, and a 
balloon by Graham, had been announced. The formerexploded between 
ten and twelve o'clock, and the latter ascended at five. The balloon was 
visible from all the most frequented thoroughfares for more than-an 
hour; and the fire-works were the most admirable specimens of the 
pyrotechnic:art that the metropolis ever saw. 

All the Theatres wereopen’ by Royal command ; the company being, 
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by a very proper, regulation, admitted by tickets ; and Vauxhall was 
opén during the whole of'a day too unsettled in its purpose for any out- 
of-deors recreation, except a Coronation procession, 


Of'stich ceremonies as we have been describing, no man can reasonably 
hope to see~no reasonable man would wish to see—many repetitions. 
That it may be many years before we are called on to pen ‘an account. of 
another, is our honest prayer, not coming from the lips, but from the bot- 
tom’of our hearts, as sincere wellivishers of a good and gracious Mo- 
narch, whose name will be cherished for ‘cérturies to come as ‘the 
ReeeNeRaTor oF rite ConstiruTIon oF Enatanv. With these feelings 
towards the Sovereign whose venerated head we on Thursday ‘saw en- 
circled by that golden’round which had glittered on the brow of many 
great and a few good men, but ‘of ‘none more ‘worthy of the honour, we 
say—— 

“ Gop save Kine WILrt1AM THE Fours ! *” 
And let all the people answer— 
“Amen 1%? 





Tae Krxo’s Dinner.—The King entertained a very large party to 
dinner on-Thursday evening. His Majesty made an admirable speech 
on the subject. of the Coronation, remarking, that as it appeared to be 
the wish of the people that the ceremony should be performed, he cer- 
tainly had'made no objection to it; but that as to its adding a particle 
to his‘sense of obligation to rule the nation according to law, and to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of every class of ‘his subjects, he hoped no 
prince of the House of Hanover would ever require any such stimulant. 
His opinion was, that if'a coronation was at all necessary, it should take 

lace immediately after the accession of the sovereign to the throne. 
his Majesty observed, that he had now been king for more than a year 
and as he had sought, so he should ever continue to seek, the peace and 
happiness of the people over whom it was his duty to preside—G/obe. 

Tur Lever.—The King held his usual levee on Wednesday, at two 
o'clock. Among the distinguished. persons. to whom audiences were 
given, was the Rajah Rammohun: Roy, who was introduced by Mr. 
Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control: he wore the cos- 
tume of a Brahmin.. The following were the presentations of the day. 
Lord Howard of Effingham, on hisre- Major Buckley, 15th King’s Hussars, by 

turn from abroad, by the Duke of Nor> Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colquhoun Grant. 

folk. Lieut.-Col. Blane, Scots Fusileer Guards, 
Lieut,-Gen. Sir F. Adam, on being ap- on proinotion. 
ointed Col, of fhe 73d Regt. by Lord Lieut.-Col. Wodehouse, 50th (the Queen’s 
ill, Own) Regiment, by Lord Hill. 
Mr. D. Griffith, by the Right Hon. C. W. Vice-Adm, Douglas, by Sir J. Graham. 

Wynn. Commander Walter Croker, R.N, by the 
Captain Cadogan, R.N. on being ap- Right Hon. Sir James Grabam. 

pointed a Naval Aid-de-camp. Capt. Nugent, 7th Dragoon Guards, by 
Mr. Lane Fox, by Lord Morpeth, Lord Hill. 

Dieut.-Col. Webster, on his promotion. Ensign Langmead, 18th Royal Trish, by 
Mr. Turner, by the Marquis of Chandos. _ his father, Lieut.-Col. Langmead, 
Capt. P. Browne, R.N, by Sir J. Graham. Com. M‘Quhac, R.N. by Sir J. Graham. 





Opinions oF THE City on THE Rerorm. Bi.t.— We mentioned last 


week a requisition for a Gommon Council with a view, under the pre- | 


tence of petitidning Parliament to preserve entire the rights of the Li- 
very of Tondon, to offer an indirect opposition to the Reform Bill, and 
to‘bring into doubt the sincerity, or at least the permanence of the opi- 
nions in favour of it, which the Common Council had at one time ex- 
‘pressed. A counter requisition was immediately prepared when the Op- 
position requisition was made “known ; and though last in date, being 
first presented to the Lord Mayor, it was declared- by his Lordship €n- 
titled to be first discussed. On Wednesday, the meeting took places; 
when Mr. Charles Pearson addressed the Court at considerable length on 
the necessity of adhering strictly and zealously to the principles to which 
they had already given their unanimous approval. After presenting a 


rapid review of the progress of Reform during the last few years, Mr. | 


Pearson went on to advert to the resolutions of the 4th and 7th March, 
and to argue, that by such resolutions the People entered into a solemn 
compact with their patriot King, that if he supported his Ministers in 
their great measure of Reform, the People would uphold the stability of 
the Throne and'the integrity of reformed institutions, against the cor- 
Tupt efforts of a Boroughmongering faction. Mr. Pearson adverted hu- 
morously to the attempts made by Reformers as well as Anti-Reformers 
to delay the Bill. “ Night after night had the Ministers to encounter 
the opposition of pretended friends as well as of avowed enemies. 
Whigs and Tories, Reformers and Boroughmongers, joined in these 
midnight orgies ; while Sir Charles Wetherell, like one of the Weird 
Sisters in Macbeth, waved his wand over the heterogeneous mass, 
singing— 

* Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, ye that mingle may.’ 
If hehad the graphic pencil of George Cruikshank, he would sketch the 
band of'Réformers and Anti-Reformers dancing round the blazing fags 
got of the bubbling pot, while each was ready to throw- in alittle mo+ 
tion or an amendment of his own, as if ‘to make the charm grow mad- 
der ;’ and Sir Charles, the Hecate of the caldron, pronounce the myste- 
rious incantation— 

* Around, around, around, about, about, about, 

All ill come running in, all good keep out,’ 

He did not intend to charge every man who had: opposed some of the 
details of the Bill, with breach of pledge: he supposed he must acquit 
the three honourable Aldermen of all evil intentions in the course they 
had taken; but he confessed that, after their pledges, he was surprised 
to find Alderman Venables, in the masquerade’ of ‘a country gentleman, 
gallopading with the Marquis of Chandos; Alderman:Thompson, in a 
néwsuit of motley, ‘inadvertently ’”’ dancing. an Appleby reel with the 
Lowthers and the Lonsdales; and that tertium quid, Alderman Wood, 
gracefully footing it ina scot and lot pas de deux.with the honourable 
member: for Preston.” : 

He went on to comment on the doctrine of Mr. Sadler respecting po- 
pular representation. ‘* Supposing,”. that gentleman had said, ‘“ he 
were required to state how he intended to vote‘on the Reform. Bill, 
would it not be much better to: bow down. his conscience before a_high- 
minded and single-hearted individual,than before 10,000 tradesmen and 
artificers 2”? “And who,pray,”’ added Mr. Pearson, “was Mr. Sadler him- 
self! Why an honest, industriqus,.pains-taking, pence-saving, trades- 
man of Leeds, satisfied to stand by his order, and contented with his 





station, till inan evil hour he bowed down his conscience before that 
‘high-minded, single-hearted man,’ the Duke of Newcastle. By the 
Duke's magic touch, likea scene in the Arabian Nights, Mustapha, the 
cobler, has been transformed into the Caliph of Bagdad, This said Mr. 
Sadler, who was one of the oracles of Boroughmongering, having, by 
‘ bowing down his conscience,’ got into Parliament rather late in life, 
like a December husband with a May-day wife, grew doating on her 
charms. He declared in the House, that but for rotten boroughs the 
reigning family would never haye ascended the British throne. He 
produced a list of the members of the House at the Revolution, to show 
that the people were against the change, “and that the representatives of 
the rotten’ boronghs had saved the'state,—a poor apology, even if true, 
for the countless offences of which they had been since guilty. Let Mr, 
Sadler write the epitaph of the system ; it will be that it left 
‘A Boroughmongering name to other times 

: Linked with one virtue and a.thousand erfmes,’ ” 

Mr. Pearson would not, however, give the rotten boroughs this solitary 
praise ;, and he quoted Hume'to show, that had it not been for the Com- 
mon Council of London, the expulsion of James the Second would riot 
have been effected. Mr. Pearson observed of Mr. Sadler, that he was 
an exampleof the inherent defects of the borough system, which cramped 
his few energies, and rendered endeavours :powérless; which,. had he sat 
as a genuine representative of the people, would have been met with at- 
tention andacceptance. The case of Sir Charles Wetherell, the other 
half of the Siamese Twins of the Boroughmongers, Mr. Pearson observed, 
was equally instructive. “ Had he been a legitimate representative of the 
people—a member for a district comprising a eonstitwency.of. wealth, 
talent, and numbers, he, doubtless might have attained to:the highest 
dignity of a senator, instead of assuming to please his patron by the fri- 
volity of a jester and the antics of a buffodn. By the affection whith 
Sir Charles nightly professed for the citizens, Mr. Pearson had no doubt 
but that he meditated to offer himself as a candidate for City honours, 
and that when the rotten boroughs of St. Stephen’s should be destroyed, 
that worthy knight would endeavour to take refuge in the rotten bo. 
roughs of the municipal representation. He should hail his presence in 
that Court with much satisfaction. Ever since the secession of that 
good-humoured baronet, Sir Claudius Hunter, the place ef primo. buffo 
had been vacant.. To fill this post, Sir Charles was.preeminently quali- 
fied ; and when the rotten borough of Boronghbridge should be by this 
Bill ;destroyed, Mr. Pearson should recommend him to.offer himself 
for the representation of the city rotten borongh—the ward of Old Lon- 
don Bridge Without—the very beau ideal of Boroughmongering excel- 
lence—a ward, without inhabitants—an. Alderman without. constituerits 
—the representatives of arches and piers, which had nothing but senses 
ess antiquity to recommend them,” Mr. Pearson concluded by moving 
a series of resolutions, declaring the unabated attachment of the Com- 
mon Council towards the Bill, and also,that a petition to the Lords to 
accelerate its_passing should be forthwith presented.. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Slade. 

Alderman Wood denied that he was in any one particular an enemy of 
the Bill; he thought that there were many persons paying scot and lat 
in the City, to whom the franchise might -be beneficially extended; and 
he could not see that, voting for such an extension, he had voted against 
the Bill. Alderman Venables said he intended to support the resolu- 
tions ; at the same time, he must defend his vote on the Marquis of 
Chandos’s motion, which he contended would be found to be a beneficial 
pne for the country. Alderman Waithman warmly supported the reso. 
utions. 

Mr. Richardson, one of the requisitionists first alluded to in, the report 
of the meeting, brought forward his resolutions, by way of amendment to 
those of Mr. Pearson., Mr. Richardson’s resolution was, that the Court 
should petition Parliament to insert in the Reform Billa clause giving 
to the Livery a right of voting in perpetuity for members of Parliament. 
He said he meant no opposition to the Bill, but merely a verbal amend- 
ment init, Mr. Deputy Brooke seconded the resolution; and declared 
that the City Companies were disgusted with the Bill. He offered ne 
proof of this, though dared to produce it. 

After some conversation, the Council divided ; when there appeared— 
for the amendment 5, against it 118. The original resolutions were then 
put and carried by 117. to 1. The names of the five who voted for the 
amendment are Richardson (Cripplegate), Howell, Francis, Saunders, 
and Nathael Clarke. 

Cuarine Cross Hosrrran.—The foundation-stone of this edifice.is te 
be laid on the Lith, by the Duke of Sussex, 

Mary.esong Setect Vestry.—Some time ago, in consequence of the 
general dissatisfaction of the-parishioners with the constitution of their 
Vestry, a bill-to amend it was introduced, which the Vestry agreed not 
tooppose. Notwithstanding this pledge, a petition was presented the 
other night to the House of Commons from the Vestry against the bill 
A meeting was held on Tuesday on the subject,—Mr. Hume in the 
chair ; when it was resolved, that each district in the parish should eleot 
six persons to form a committee to support the bill against this opposi- 
tion—a. resolution pledging the parishioners to oppose, by every legak 
means, the payment of rates, was also proposed, and unanimously 
agreed to. 





Harris v. Kempre,—This long-disputed case has been before the 
House of Lords for several days, and there is yet no appearance of its 
being finished. The judgment is the only point which the public can 
feel any interest in. It is stated, that if Mr. Harris succeed in his ap- 
peal, Mr. Kemble will move down to the Haymarket, and leave Mr. 
Harris alone in his victory, among the cobwebs of Covent Garden. 

Lunatic Commrssion.—Mr. Clements, a very old man, was found 
guilty of imbecility, on Friday last, after a trial of eight days, and at ar 
expense of 5,0002. 

Unrorrunats Spaniarvs.—Three Spanish Refugees, a Colonel and 
two Commanders, with starvation strongly marked in their faces, ap» 
peared at the Mansion-house on Thursday, and besought Mr. Hobler to 
endeavour to save them and others of their miserable countrymen, per- 
sons of rank and large hereditary claims, from perishing. They declared 
that they had not tasted bread for the last forty-eight hours! ‘* But 
look,” said they to Mr. Hobler, “look at us, and tell us whether you 
don't believe us. We are all starving. Death has come to the relief of 
some, and is‘close at the heels of the rest; and we are driven to thig 
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hunger and nakedness by our resistance to the despotism which England 
has always detested.” They had applied in vain to the Government, 
and had petitioned the King ; for the answer to which they were unable 
to wait. It seems that they had forfeited their place on the Duke of 
Wellington’s list, by having left this country on a revolutionary expedi- 
tion into Spain. It is hard to say what is to be done with these poor 
creatures—harder still to turn away from them. % Mr. Hobler benevo- 
lently contributed from bis own pocket to their relief in the mean time. 

Tux O1v Baitzy.—This Court has been sitting during the week, with 
~ — of Thursday; but no case of interest or importance has 

een tried. 





TureatENED Duru.—Mr. Charles Pitt, of the *Adelphi, and Mr. 
Milne, of the Woods and Forest Department, were summoned to Bow 
Street yesterday, on a charge of their contemplating a hostile meeting. 
The subject of quarrel, it appeared, was a disputed account, touching 
which, Mr, Pitt had sent Mr. Milne a challenge. Mr. Milne laughed at 
the idea of a duel with Mr. Pitt; which he declared he never intended 
or thought of. He and his antagonist were permitted to retire, on 
pledging their words that they would not fight. 

Tue Roszery at THE Minr.—It will be recollected, that in the month 
of February 1830, George Keith, a workman employed in the Moneyer’s 
department of his Majesty’s Mint, succeeded in stealing from that esta- 
blishment 2,806 blank sovereigns. At ‘the time of the robbery, and 
Jong subsequent, the most experienced police-officers in the metropolis 
were engaged in endeavouring to apprehend him, ‘and the activity of 
the whole body was stimulated by the tempting offer of a reward of 
1,000/. But all their ingenuity and exertions proved abortive; and 
it was the general impression on the minds of many persons experi- 
enced in these matters, that Keith fell a victim to his own avarice and 
dishonesty, and had been burked by the persons who were leagued with 
him in the robbery, in order that they might possess themselves of the 
whole of the spoil. This belief obtained strength from the fact, that 
though Keith was a fond and attentive husband, and an affectionate 
father, neither his wife nor his four children ever heard a single syllable 
of him from the time of his leaving his own home on the morning when 
he committed therobbery. His unfortunate wife, after languishing in 
great misery with her children, died of a broken heart, and the children 
are at present inmates of Stepney Workhouse. Within the last few 
days, a communication has reached a friend of Keith’s from himself, 
from which it appears that he had reached America in safety, and that 
he is at present residing not a great distance from New York. 

To this account the Morning Chronicle adds the following particulars. 
‘*It further appears, that the robbery was the result of a deep-laid 
scheme, and not the impulse of a moment, as was at first imagined. It 
was planned and matured by Keith and a well-known Jew receiver, 
into whose hands the former placed the whole of the treasure. The price 
fixed on between the parties was 800/. for Keith’s share, with permis- 
sion to stop at his house until arrangements could be made for his suc- 
cessful departure from this country. It was determined on that Keith 
should assume the character and costume of a Polish Jew. On the 
morning on which Keith was to have started, the wary Israelite came 
home in great apparent fright, and told him that if he valued his liberty 
he had not a moment to spare in securing it, for that he had that in- 
stant heard that the éraps (officers) were about, and had got scent of his 
hiding-place. Keith instantly prepared for starting; and the Jew not 
having, up to that moment, paid him his promised share of the plunder, 
800/., handed him a roll of bank-notes, saying it was all right. Keith, 
being under considerable excitement and fear at the time, did not wait 
to count the notes, but put them into his pocket. On getting, as he 
conceived, beyond the reach of the officers, he counted the notes, and 
found them minus 2002. ; for instead of 8002. he had got but 6007. Re- 
monstrance, under such circumstances, was quite out of the question, and 
he was of course obliged to put up with what he got.’’ 

Tux Bricuron Murpvrer.—Holloway has made a second confession, 
in which he is said to have implicated the girl Kennett in the guilt of 
the murder. He made a strong effort to prevail on Kennett to join in 
what he called telling the truth; but she repulsed his appeal with the 
strongest marks of contempt and indignation. t 

Use or Trae Preventive Service.—Seven casks, containing abou 
fifty gallons of brandy and hollands, have been found at Exmouth, con- 
cealed under ground, in the houses belonging to Government occupied 
by the men on the Preventive Service. Some of the casks, it is said, had 
the name of the Sprightly, and others of the Nimble, the names of the 
two Government cutters kept at this station on the Preventive Service. 
—LEwveter Independent. 





Surcwr.—On Wednesday, Mr. T. Marshall, brother of Mr. Marshall 
of the firm of Simpkin and Marshall, put an end to his existence, by 
strangling himself with a silk handkerchief. It appeared that the un- 
fortunate man had given repeated evidence of insanity within the last 
few weeks ; which, as is usually the case, were neglected till attention 
was unavailing. J 

Accipenr ar THe ApreLpot THEATRE.—On Monday evening, a serious 
accident happened to Mr. Perkins. In the last scene of the Evil Eye, 
he has to ascend a platform nearly ten feet above the stage. On reach- 
ing the summit, the plank on which he stood turned over, and he was 
precipitated to the bottom of thestage, just behind the scenes, and con- 
sequently ont of sight of the audience; who knew nothing of the occur- 
rence, till Mr. Millar, who was performing in the same piece, came for- 
ward and apprized them of it; at the same time requesting, that if there 
were any medical gentlemen in the house, they would lend their assist- 
ance. Inaninstant there were no fewer than eleven of the healing art 
Behind the scenes, by whom it was ascertained that two of Mr. Perkins’ 
ribs were broken. He is, however, out of danger, and in a fair way of 
recovery. 

Accripent rrom Coacu Racinc.—On Tuesday week, the Duke of 
Leeds and Perseverance coaches, which run between Manchester and 
Leeds, were racing at full gallop near Blackley. The Duke, which was 
first, drawn by four beautiful horses, with seven outside passengers, 
caught the wheel of a coal cart, and came down with a tremendous 
erash : the coachman‘and passengers were scattered in all directions, and 
Yay senseless or bleeding on the road, the coachman apparently dead : 
yhe horses were all thrown down, and lay panting like spent hounds, 





The Perseverance coach was but. a short distance behind, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty the coachman stopped without driving over the 
passengers lying on the road. The coachman of the Duke had several 
ribs fractured, and his shoulder dislocated ; two female passengers were 
severely, but not dangerously wounded ; the other passengers escaped 
without serious injury. 

Raitway AccrpENT.—As a train of waggons was proceeding on 
Thursday from Liverpool to Manchester, the axle of the engine gave 
way, and it ran down the embankment. The concussion caused the 
overturning on the road of two of the leading coaches, four other 
coaches retaining their position on the rails. The passengers, though 
greatly alarmed, escaped uninjured; and the engine and firemen were 
only slightly bruised.—On Wednesday, an accident happened on the Bolton 
Railway. The man at the station-house, contrary to the orders given 
him that very morning, not to permit more than twenty tons of goods 
to descend the inclined plane at one time, actually admitted a train con. 
taining seventy tons to descend. The velocity became so great, that on 
the empty waggons arriving at the top, the rope broke, and they were - 
thrown over each other in a most extraordinary manner; and a poor 
fellow, who had only been two or three days employed on the railway, 
and was with the empty waggons, was crushed to death by their con- 
cussion. 

Gun Accipent.—On the return of the Ist of September, the destruc 
tion of partridges is not more sure than the deaths of sportsmen. We 
never read of such melancholy accidents as the following, without won- 
dering at the obstinate blindness which shuts itseyes to the power of 
guaranteeing shooters against the recurrence of them, afforded by the 
use of Mr. Somerville’s infallible safety-gun. ‘‘ On Friday last, an 
inquest was held at the Full Moon at Hawridge, near Chesham, in the 
county of Buckingham, before Mr. Chearsley, on the body of Thomas 
Lovett, Esq., of Cholesbury. On Thursday the Ist, deceased left his 
home about six o’clock, for the purpose of sporting. He had not pro- 
ceeded far from his own residence, when his gun went off, lodging the 
contents in one of his thighs, completely severing the principal arteries, 
and shattering the bone to pieces.” The unhappy gentleman lingered 
till three in the afternoon, when he expired. The Jury found, “ that 
the wound received by the deceased from the discharge of the gun caused 
his death; but that his death was accelerated by the improper adminis- 
tration of opiates.” 

Fara Macuinery Accipent.—A young man at Mr. Seville’s mill, 
Lee’s-brook, near Manchester, while cleaning the carding-engine, had 
his head and one of his arms completely severed from his body, in conse- 
quence of the shafts catching his waistcoat. 

Fire.—About two o’clock on Sunday morning, a fire was discovered. 
by the police constables on duty in the extensive pottery of Mr. Jones, 
of Prince’s Street, Lambeth. An instant alarm was given; and in a 
short time. the different assurance-office engines and a large body of fire- 
men were on the spot, by whose exertions, with a good supply of 
water, the fire was got under, after considerably damaging the upper 
part of the building, where it is believed the fire originated. A body 
of police constables were in attendance, whose services were very essen- 
tial upon the occasion. We understand that the property was insured. 

Tur Lavre..—aA vessel of this name, belonging to Scarborough, was 
lost on the night of the 20th ult. off the North Foreland. The crew, 
together with the captain, his wife, and two children, took to the boat ; 
in which, in about an hour after they had left the ship, the captain ex- 
pired of fatigue. The rest escaped, by getting on board a schooner in 
Dover Roads. 

Loss or Lorp Newsoroven’s Yacut.—On Wednesday last, Lord 
Newborough’s beautiful sailing yacht Sapphire, struck on those rocks in 
the Straits of Menai known by the name of the Cow and Calf, and 
almost instantaneously filled with water. His Lordshi®, the Honourable 
S. Wynn, Captain Perceval, and, we believe, soni¢other gentlemen, were 
on board when the accident happened, intending to proceed on a voyage 
of pleasure to Liverpool. The elegant and valuable furniture, orna- 
ments, &c. with which her cabin was so tastefully fitted up, will be 
materially injured, if not totally destroyed, as the whole of her hull is 
under water when the tide is in.—Liverpool Mercury. [Lord New- 
borough resides not very far from the scene of the shipwreck ; and he and 
his seamen ought surely to have been better acquainted with the Cow 
and the Calf than to run their heads against them almost under his 
Lordship’s own windows. ] 


Royat Visir to Briaguton.—-The Brighton Gazette announces that 
this visit will take place in the ensuing month. 

Tue Coronation Mepaus.—The Earl Marshall issued yesterday a 
notice calling on the Peers to send to the proper office for their medals ; 
yesterday also four hyudred and fifty were delivered to the members of 
the House of Commons. Only about four hundred membegg were-pre-~ 
sent, but several received two medals, in consequence of attending in two 
capacities. The silver medal which is for sale presents a very handsome 
and faithful likeness of the King on the one side, and of the Queen on the 
other. The only objection is its small size. 

Don Pepro—The ex-Emperor was prevented from attending the 
Coronation, by a severe cold. 

Tue Cuurcu or Ireuanp.—It appears that Ministers contemplate 
some effectual measure with a view to remedy the gross defects of the 
Church of Ireland. Mr. Hume has postponed his motion on the subject 
of the See of Derry, on the assurance of Lord Althorp, that in filling up 
that and other Irish Sees, a distinct announcement would be given to 
the holders, that their emoluments would be subject to such regulation 
as Government might see fit to recommend. : 

Lourn Counry.—An active canvass has been commenced by the 
friends of Mr. Perrin, in place of Mr. Alexander Dawson. 

Prain Proors or Hypropuop1a.—The following bit of ‘‘ best pos- 
sible public instruction” appeared in the Morning Papers of Thursday. 
“‘ Yesterday, a very ‘fine horse, belonging to the prison-van for Tothill 
Fields, was discovered to be insane. It appears that about a month ago, 
a large Newfoundland dog strayed by chance into the stables where the 
prison-van-horses are kept, or put up, in Drury Lane, and was permitted 
to sleep along with them ; though at times he betrayed signs of snappish- 
ness, and had bitten two or three persons who frequented the livery= 
yard, Something strange was remarked in one of the horses when pute 
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ting him] into the stables on Tuesday night, where he plunged, and 
pawed much with his fore-feet. The very next morning, on going to 
the stable to prepare the animal for his daily task, he was found foaming 
at the mouth, grinding his teeth, and pawing violently ; when a knacker 
was sent for, but it was impossible to attack him with the pole-axe in 
the usual way. Throwing a rope about his neck, he was at length 
chained up toa post ; by which precaution his throat was effectually cut ; 
though he was worth 25/. at least ; and it is now conjectured that this 
gine animal must have been bitten by the Newfoundland dog before men- 
tioned, which has disappeared.” 

Aw Airy Restina-pLace.— On Sunday morning a devotee of Bacchus, 
was found fast locked in the arms of Morpheus on the top of Arbroath 
steeple, which is now one hundred and ten feet high.— Scotch Paper. 

WonverFuL PreEsERvVATION OF A Cu1.p,—One day last week, at Den- 
ton, near Harleston, an infant was taken by the mother into a wheat 
field, and laid down in one of the furrows asleep, while she was gleaning. 
After a short time, an empty waggon, passing through the field, was 
actually driven over the child. It was naturally supposed that the child 
wiust have been killed ; but symptoms of life appearing, it was removed 
to the first house and laid on a bed. In the course of an hour, the father 
entered the room ; when, to his great joy, the little innocent stretched 
forth its arms to be taken by him. It does not appear to have sustained 
any injury. —Suffilk Herald. ’ 








‘We sometimes feel ourselves called on to apologize to our fair readers, for allowing 
the graver matter of our journal to encroach too largely on the portion more 
especially dedicated to their service. This week, an apology may be thought 
due for the large space which we have devoted to matter that is in its details 
light. We hope, however, that even the severity of Reformerg will not object 
to a copious account of the Coronation of the Reforming King. 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
SpecTaTor Orrice, SATURDAY, Two O’CLOCK. 

German and Dutch papers have arrived this morning. They do not 
contain any decisive news respecting Poland ; but an article from 
Kalisch states that 9,000 Russian troops entered that town on the 24th 
August, and encamped themselves in the vicinity. It also states, that 
Warsaw was to be summoned to surrender in three successive days ; 
and should it not have done so at the expiration of that period, 
it would be bombarded with all the artillery of the army. A 
statement is made of a counter-revolution in Warsaw, but no 
details are given respecting it. An order of the day speaks of further 
enormities committed in Warsaw, and a Commission was about to be 
appointed to discover and punish the guilty: many persons are said to 
have been murdered. ‘The Russian head-quarters were, on the 22nd, at 
Madarzyn. A body of troops had been within three miles of Warsaw, 
to reconnoitre, but they did not attempt any thing further. 

An article issued by the Board of Health at Berlin, mentions the 
measures to be taken should the Cholera break out in that city. It had 
already appeared in several parts of the provinces of Pomerania and 
Brandenburg, on this side the Oder. 





From certain never-failing symptoms, it is now conjectured, even by 
those who for a long time were the least sanguine, that the Reform Bill 
will pass the House of Lords; not, perhaps, without some furious oppo- 
sition, but without that weight of numbers which alone could render 
such opposition formidable. A very considerable movement has recently 
taken place iqthe prowies; several that were given to the Anti-Re- 
formers have changed hands ; and many Peers, who had hung back, are 
atlength declaring*their acquiescence in the Great Measure. We state 
these facts, not to lull, but to stimulate the vigilance and activity of the 
People. We call on them now to labour heartily and actively in the 
cause that is their own, inasmuch as their labour is not without assured 
hope of a full and deserved success. 





Mr. Mavuz, now Baron Panmure, for many years the well-known 
.and not less respected member for Forfarshire, has taken leave of his Con- 
stituents,in an address which does credit to the manliness and simplicity 
of his character. In him the Commons lose and the Lords gain an 
honest and incorruptible Reformer of the best school. The Honourable 
Doveras Gorvon Hariysurron will, it is understood, succeed Mr. 
Mauxs, without opposition; and it is perhaps the best compliment we 


can pay him, to say, that he is in every respect worthy of such a prede- 
cessor. 


~. 
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; +o THE MONEY MARKET. 


Strocg-ExcnANnGE, FripAy EveENING.—Consols closed on Saturday at 82} to 3 
for the Account; Exchequer Bills 10s. to lls. premium. There has been little busi- 
ness and no sensible fluctuation, during the week. The closing prices to-night 
were the same as the opening prices of Monday, 823; and the premium on Ex- 
chequer Bills without alteration, Arrangements were made, in anticipation of 
the festival of Thursday, that Bills falling due on that day should be 
presented for payment on Wednesday; and the regulation, which was meant 
forthe public convenience, was observed with nearly as much strictness as if it had 
been sanctioned by proclamation. Thursday was inthe busy streets of the East, as 
in the fashionable lounges of the West, a holiday of perfect and absolute closeness. 
The only Exchange event of the week has been a severe loss, 20,000/. it is said, 
sustained by the branch bank at Norwich, partly from discounts, and partly from 
forgeries of a knavish individual in that neighbourhood. Brazilian Stock suffered 


on Tuesday a decline of one per cent. In other Foreign Stock, there has been 
nothing doing. 





CxiosineG Pricas ov Srocxs on Fripay. 
Bank Stock .... —— Buenos Ayres... —— Spanish... .....' J2$ 134 
3 per Cent. Red. —— Chilian .. . ... 15 17 Ditto, New..... 113 ¢ 
3 per Cent. Cons. 82 $ Colombian. ..- 10 12 makiia 
Consols for Acct. $24 4. ..| Danish...... «. 613 2% 7 
34 per Cent. New 89% § Greek......0 «+ 16 18 Bolanos.. ..... 110 120 
Brazilian . .... 46 48 


Columbian...... 6t % 
AngloMexican.. 17 19 
United Mexican. 4¢ 5 


Long Annuities 174 3-16 | Mexican....... 36 
Peruvian....... 10 12 


Ex. Bills, 1000/.10° 11 
India Bonds Js. 2s. pm. 
Brazilian,... .. 4 


Satuapay, Noon,—Consols for Account $23. 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 

Arrived. At Gravesend, Sept. 7th, Fame, Hayes, from Mauritius. Off Margate, 
9th, Resource, Smith, from Van Dieman’s Land. At Cowes, 6th, Fabius, Russell, 
from Batavia, Off Portsmouth, 9th, Bolton, Clarkson, from Bombay. At Liver- 
pool, 5th, Huron, Handy, from Bombay. At St. Helena, July 15th, Rambler, 
Knight, from Mauritius. At Bombay, March, 2lst, Charles Forbes, Willis, from 
Mauritius. At Van Dieman’s Land, May 7th, Funchal, Dalgarno; 9th, America, 
Donald, both from London; 15th, North Briton, Morrison, from Leith; and lsth, 
Renown, Henderson, from London, 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Sept. 4th, Alexander Robinson, Grey, for Mauritius 
5th, Royal George, Embleton, for Ditto, and Mary Ann, Hornblow, for Madras; 
6th, Science, Saunders, for Van Dieman’s Land. From Liverpool, 4th, Royal 


Saxon, Petrie, for Bengal; 5th, Theodosia, Todd, for Bombay. From the Clyde 
2nd, Jean, Finlay, for Bengal. 


THE CHURCH. 
The Rev. T. Garnier, S.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, has been ap- 
a sow Prebend of Winchester Cathedral, in the room of the Rey. W. Garnier, 
resigned. 


The Duke of Hamilton has appointed the Rev. W. Wenn one of his Grace’s 
domestic chaplains. 


The Marquis of Bute has presented the Rey. Mr. Hill to the vicarage of Kirtling, 
Cambridgeshire. 

PREFER MENTS.—The Rev. R. Neville, Rector of Newmarket, diocese of Cloyne, 
and of Kilfyn, county Limerick, to the valuable Living of Clonpriest, near Youghall. 

The Rev. S. Fisher, B.A. to the Perpetual Curacy of Corpusty, in the diocese of 
Norwich. Patron, the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 

The Rev. E. Houlditch, late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to the 
og of St. Leonard’s, near Exeter. Patron, the Rev. R. Houlditch, of Ottery 
st. Mary. 

‘The Rev. C. Otway, to the Rectory of Monsea, to which he was instituted by the 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

The Rev. W. Homan, to the Rectory of Modereney, county Tipperary. 

The Rey. S, Smith, formerly curate of Wherwell, near Andover, to the Rectory of 
Ham, Wilts. 

The Rey. F, T. Attwood, Rector of Hammersmith, and Vicar of Butterley, to the 
Rectory of St. Mary, and Vicarage of St. James, Great Grimsby. 

On Saturday last the Lojd Bishop of Norwich instituted the Rey. E. Houlditch 
late scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of St. Leonard’s. 


THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, Sept. 6.—8th Regt. of Light Dragoon: Cornet and Adjutant F, 
Shewell, to have the rank of Lieut.—2nd Regt. of Foot: Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. S. 
Lindesay, from the 43rd Foot, to be Capt. vice Mundy, who exchanges—9th Foot : 
Capt. W. H. Hartman, from the half-pay of the 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice C. Ogle, 
who exchanges—20th Foot: Major T. Champ, from the half-pay Unattached, to be 
Major, vice R. E. Burrowes, who exchanges—2\st Foot: Lieut. J. G. Beet to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Brady, who retires; Second Lieut. R. G. Williams te be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Beet; M. MacGregor, Gent. to be second Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Williams—23rd Foot: Lieut. W. St. L. Alcock, from the half-pay of the 47th 
Foot, to be First Lieut. vice M. A. Stewart, who exchanges—43rd Foot: Capt. G. 
C. Mundy, from the 2nd Regt. to be Capt. vice Lindesay, who exchanges—55th 
Foot : To be Lieuts.—Lieut. A. Heddle, from the half-pay of the Royal African 
Corps, vice Fenwick, appointed to the 77th Foot; Lieut. W: S. Norton, from the 
half-pay of the 45th Foot, vice Nixon, appointed to the 96th Foot—62nd Foot: 
Lieut. D. Fairchild, from the half-pay of the 10th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Honeyman, 
appointment to the 37th Foot—@9th Foot: Staff-Assist. Sur. A. Callander to be 
Assist.-Sur.—76th Foot: Lieut. R. I. Ireland, from the half-pay of the 104th Regt. 
to be Lieut. vice Kent, promoted—80th Foot: Assist.-Sur. J. Ewing, from the hal! - 
pay of the 90th Foot, to be Assist.-Sur. vice Johnston, absconded—98th Foot : Lieut. 
A. Browne, from the half-pay of the 51st Foot, to be Lieut. vice W. Macalister, who 
exchanges—Rifle Brigade : Capt. S. W. H. Ramsbottom, from the half-pay, to be 
Capt. vice V. Webb, who exchanges; Assist.-Sur. M. White, M.D. from the Hos- 
pital-Staff, to be Assist.-Sur. vice R. M. Robertson, who exchanges—Ceylon Regt. = 
Lieut. F. N. Skinner, from the half-pay of the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gal- 
way appointed to the 86th Foot. 

Unattached: Lieut. T. F. Hart, from the Ist Regt. of Life Guards, to be Capt. 
of Infantry, by purchase; Lieut. S, Kent, from the 76th Foot, to be Capt. of Infan- 
try, without purchase. 

Hospital Staff: Assist.-Sur. R. M. Robertson, from the Rifle Brigade, to be 
Assist.-Sur. to the Forces, vice M. White, who exchanges. 

Memoranda: Capt. G. Lamprey, half-pay 82nd Foot, has been allowed to retire 
from the service, by the sale of an Unattached commission. 

The half-pay of the under-mentioned officers has been cancelled from the Ist of 
January, 1831, inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allowance for their 
commissions :—Ensign. W. E. A. Elliott, half-pay 3rd Garrison Battalion; Ensign 
C. Pickering, half-pay Second Lieut. Rifle Brigade. 

The half-pay of the under-mentioned officers has been cancelled from the 6th of 
September, 1831, inclusive, upon their receiving commuted allowances for their 
commissions :—Assist.-Sur. J. Purcell, half-pay 78th Foot; Assist.-Sur. W. J. 
Shiell, half-pay 9th Light Dragoons; Lieut. J. Gourlay, half-pay 86th Foot ; Capt. 
G. Brattle, half-pay 95th Foot ; Ensign F. W. Farmer, half-pay 2nd Light Infantry 
Battalion King’s German Legion; Lieut. J. True, half-pay Foreign Troops Royal 
Waggon Train; Lieut. C. A. W. Forneret, half-pay 60th Foot. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 6th inst. in Eaton Place, Belgrave Square, the Lady A. BARING, of & SOts 
On the 6th inst. at 25, Wilton Crescent, the Hon. Mrs. VERNON, of a daughter. 
On the 3rd inst. in Portman Square, Lady HowArpD DE WALDEN, of a daughter, 
On the 21th ult. in Dublin, Viscountess BANGOr, of a son. 
On the 4th inst. in Eaton Place, Mrs. CHARLES CANCELLOR, of ason. 
On the 6th inst. the Lady of Lieut.-Col. MacponaLp, Wilton Place, Belgrave 
Square, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 5th inst. at Woolwich, W. B. Youna, Esq. of the Royal Artillery, eldest 
son of the late Colonel Young, of Holly Hill, Sussex, to MARy, daughter of Colonel 
Trelawny, and granddaughter of Sir Harry Trelawny, Bart. 

On the 23rd uit. at Wimbledon, Capt. E. B. Parvirps, late of the 53rd Regiment, 
to MAry, eldest daughter of the Rey. G. Secker, of Keeping’s Hill, Berks. 

On the 3ist ult. at Aberystwith, WiLL1AM VAN, Esq. late of the 16th Lancers, to 
KATHERINE A. M. WILKINS, eldest daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Wilkins, of Dany 
Park, Breconshire. 

On the Ist inst. at Edinburgh, Hucu DuNLop, Esq. second son of General Dune 
lop, of Dunlop, to ELLEN CLEMENTINA, only daughter of Robert Cockburn, Esq. 

On the 7th inst. at Lambeth, by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir 
RALPH ABERCROMBIE ANSTRUTHER, Bart. of Balcaskie, to Mary JANE, eldest 
daughter of the late Major-Gen. Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B. 

On the 7th inst. at. St. Marylebone, GeorGr I, Smart, Esq. late Capt. 76th 
Regt. to CATHERINE ANNE, eldest daughter of the late Sir Henry Hawley, of Ley~ 
bourne Grange, in the county of Kent, Bart, 

DEATHS. 

At Corfu, Captain CHARLES MoncgrTon, of the 88th Regiment, second son of 
Lord Galway : he was shot by a soldier, the beginning of August. 

On the 29th ult, at Craighall, N.B. Mr. BAanon CLERK RATTRAY. 

On the lst inst. at his house in Portman Square, the Right Honourable Mat- 
THEW, Lord RoKEBY. 

On the 4th of March, at Cawnpore, Capt. J.C. Mipp.LEron, of the Bengal Artillery’ 

On the 26th ult. SopH1A Baroness de PARAVICINI, widow of the late Joseph 
Baron de Paravicini, in her 47th year. 

At Eccles Street, in Dublin, Lady Rocng, widow of Sir Boyle Roche, Bart. and 
sister to the late Sir T. Faukland, of Thirkleby, Yorkshire, Bart. 

On the 4th inst. at his house at Wandsworth Common, W1LLIam BORRADAILE, 
Esq. in his 8lst year. 

On the 3rdinst. at his residence, Ryde, JoHN Linp, M.D, many years Senior 
Physician at Haslar Hospital. 

in September last, in the island of St. Helena, Mrs. ErrzaseTH Honori4 
Frances LAMBE (relict of the late Sergeant Lambe, of the artillery of the island), 
at the advanced age of 110 years and four months. She was eight times married, 
had numerous descendants, 260 of whom are now alive. 

On the 5th inst. in his 78th year, the Right Rev. Fo.nroTr HERBERT WALKER 
CorNEWALL, D.D., Bishop of Worcester; which see he held for nearly 24 years. 

In Finsbury Square, Dr. C. M. Kinp, Member of the Royal College of Physiciang- 
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fROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. i 

Peoriizavy and Srracve, Lincoln, iroomongers—Minster and Co. Coventry, 
Milliners—Dowsi. and BRoanpy,, Leeds, dealers in clothTappy and Co., 
Minories—DArz and Ssumes, High Street, Southwark, butchers—Brunr and 
Storer, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, drapers~A. J., Fi, A. J., and O. Corps, 
South Place, Kennington Common, carpenters-LitrLewoop and Smtru, Leeds, 
cabinet-makers—Motrorp and Martin, Old Change, merchants—WILson and 
Co. Cunnon Street, and Denton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturers+ORRELL and 
Sons, Stayley Bridge, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—PARKER and Co. Sheffield, 
licensed-brewers—Conen and Gersnon, Chelmsford, Essex, furniture-brokers— 
N. and G. Davison, Ratcliffe Highway, tea-dealersStarnam and Co, Liver- 
pool, smallware-dealers—ReaApD and Tweaker, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 
drapers—MARZETTI and Co. ship-brokers—CocHRANE and PICKERSGILL, and 
Ce. Waterloo Place,’ Pall Mall, booksellers. 

ow. INSOLVENTS. 

CANNON, THoMAS, Edward Street, Portman Square, tailor, Sept. 6. 

MaipEN, Isaac and ‘JAtes, Caroline Place, Wellington Street, Blackfriars 
Road, bakers. 

Perens, Wie.tAMm; Cornwall Road, Lambeth, ‘cooper, Sept. 3. 

WIL 1AMS, JAMES, Trosnant, Monmouthshire, miller, Sept. 3. 

BANERUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

Curtewrs, Henry CHARLES, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, tailor, from 
Sept. 9, to Sept. 27. 

Parsons, JouNn, Fulham Road, upholsterer, from Sept. 9,to Oct. 9. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Guairriths, HowreL1, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, druggist. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Byomerey, Taomas, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, to surrender, Sept. 23, 
24, Oct. 18; solicitors, Messrs. Appleby and Charnock, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Wood- 
cock, Bury. 

Burda, Wit.1amM, Chipnal Mill, Shropshire, miller, Sept. 14, 15, Oct. 18: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Heming and Baxter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Stanley, Drayton 
in Hales, 

Evans, Josrern, Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, tailor, Sept. 9, 23, Oct’ 
18: ‘solicitors, Messrs. Charsley and Barker, Mark Lane. 

Forces, Joun, Exeter, broker, Sept. 14, 15, Oet. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Brutton 
and Clipperton, New Broad Street, City; and Mr. Brutton, Northenay Place, 
Exeter. 

Gray, CHarites Gorpon, Norwood House, Iver, Buckinghamshire, dealer 
Sept. 9, 23, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Lowless and Peacock, Token House Yard, 
Lothbury. 

Ghee, ALFRED, Brewer Street, Pimlico, tailor, Sept. 9, 16, Oct. 18: solicitor, 
‘Mr. Whiteloeck, Aldermarbury. 

Uprvert, Rrenarp, Old Cavendish Street, Cavendish Square, builder, Sept. 9, 
et. 18: solicitor; Mr. Bird, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

veges, THoMAS, 'Fattersall’s Yard, Grosvenor Place, victualler, Sept. 9, 16, 

%: solicitor, Mr. Willis, Sloane Square, Chelsea. 
RD, PeTER, Liverpool, cabinet-maker, Sept. 17, 19, Oct. 18: solicitors, Mr. 
‘Staple Inn ; and Mr. Hodgson, Clarendon Buildings, Liverpovl. 
»» THomas, Llangollen, Denbighshire, innkeeper, Sept. 16, 19, Oct. 18: 
iors, Messrs. Edye aud Jefferson, Clement’s Inn ; and Mr. Edwards, Oswestry. 
MaNNING, WILLIAM° and ’'FrepeErick, and ANDERTON, Joun LAvicouNT, 
New Bark Buildings, West India merchants, Sept. 13, 21, Oct. 18: solicitors, 
‘Messrs, Freshfield’‘and Son, New Bank Buildings. 

Miners, Ricnarp, lilogan, Cornwall, victualler; Sept. 8,12, Oct. 18: solicitors, 
Mr. Young, Poland Street; and Mr. Lamb, Truro. 

NETTLEFORD, Tuomas, and Re1p, W1LLraAM, Francis Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, furnishing-i » Sept. 20, 23, Oct. 18: solicitor, Mr. Hunt, Craven 
Street, Strand. 

Pickering, Henry, and Potrarp, Wititam, Liverpool, upholaterers, Sept. 26, 
27, Oct..18 : solicitors, Messrs.  Rowlinosn and Wyche, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane: and Mr. F. Rowlinson, Liverpool. 

Reape, Harror, Liverpool, victualler, Sept. 19,20, Oct. 18: ‘solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford’ Row ; and Mr. Frodsham, Liverpool. 

Tuomas, Ricaarp, Clun, Shropshire, maltster, Sept. 16, 17, Oct. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Richardson and Talbot, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Green, Knighton, Radnor. 
alire. 

WaLmSLAy, Francis, Paliament Street, Westminster, lodging-house-keeper, 
Sept: 12, 23, Oct. 18: solicitor, Mr. Bruce, Francis Street, Golden Square. 

Warp, James, Upper Ground Street, Christ Church, Surry, iron-founder, 
Sept. 20, 23, Oct..18': solicitors, Mr. God d, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street; 

Mr. Goodall, Stone ‘Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 
. DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 27, Manson, Throgmorton Street, merchant—Sept. 16, Chapman, Strachan 
Terrace, Islington, builder—Oct. 10, Hipkins, Hillingdon, Middlesex, plate glass- 
manufacturer—Sept. 27, ‘Pagan, Norwich, draper—Oct. 3, 5, Halket and Hughes, 
Liverpool, timber-merehants—Sept. 27, Livesey, Farnworth and Prestolee Mills, 
Lancashire, paper-maker—Oct. 7, Gardner, Leigh, Worcestershire, farmer—Sept. 
27, Atkins, Gloucester, merchant—Sept. 28, Pomfret, York, dealer in china—Sept. 
29, Battye, Burton Salmon, Yorkshire, grocer—Sept. 28, T., J.,and W. Simmons, 
Llanymynch, Shropshire, ‘road contraetors—Sept. 30, Rendell, West: Coker, Somer- 
setshire, sailcloth-manufacturer. 
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CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 27. 
Fletcher, Pentridge, Derbyshire, common-brewer—Moore, Berniotiies Wall, 
master mariner—Baddeley, Brixham, Devonshire, ship-owner—Cleaver, Market- 
Lavington, Wiltshire, linen-draper—Staton, Carlton Street, Regent Street, tailor— 
Sugden, Hayworth, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer—Soper, Buckfastleigh, Devon- 
shire, serge-maker, 





Friday, September 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. H.and H. Srone, Taunton, merechants—Smita and Coxe jun, March, Cam- 
bridgeshire, merchants—T, and J, Pacs, Brinton, Norfolk, soap-boilers —-Dosgs 
and LANGnORNE, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, drapers—Co.Lés and Earvz, Andover, 
attornies—S. and A. SPARHAM, Hammersmith, dress-makers—Tosy and Moss, 
Norton Falgate, fishmongers—Woop and Norton, Belmont Wharf, Battersea, 
coal-merchants—LAWRENCE and DowpE.LL, White’s Row, Spitalfields, grocers— 
SrArks ahd Son, St. John Street, distillers—M. A.,G. T., and C. S. TRAPNELL, 
Charlotte Street, Marylebone, chandlers; as far as regards G. T. TRAPNELL— 

WAINE and Co. Gomersall, Yorkshire, and Dublin, woollen-manufacturers—G1N- 
GELL dnd Butt, High Street, Whitechapel, straw-salesmen—CrocxkeEr and Carey, 
Wood Street, sewing-cotton and wadding manufacturers—Rosinson and Sons, 
Hipperholme, Yorkshire, card-makers—TuAtcuer and BowDEN, Rowarth, Der- 
byshire, cotton-spinners—Lewis and Poston, Chester, wine-merchants—D. and 
W. Exston, Old Bailey, bricklayers. 

INSOLVENT, 
STEWARD, Joun, Stafford, surgeon, Sept. 7. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
GrppEs, JAMEs, George Town, Demerara, and Gracechurch Street, merchant. 
BANERUPTS, 

CANTALOUZE, ReNnE D£, Dean Street, {Soho Square, dress-maker, to surrender 
Sept. 12, 23, Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Hurcuon, Tuomas, Finsbury Circus, merchant, Sept. 27, Oct. 7, 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Forbes and Hall, Ely Place. 

NicHotson, WiLL1AM, Bradford, Yorkshire, scrivener, Sept. 20, 27, Oct. 21: so- 
licitors, Mr. Poole, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Swan, Bradford. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Sept. 30, Hunt, Duke Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer—Sept. 30, Walker, 
Drury Lane, looking-glass-manufacturer—Oct.4, Rowson, Winterton, Lincolnshire, 
™maltster—Sept. 30, Waters, Bristol, ironmonger—Oct. 11, Baker, Birmingham, 
linen-draper—Sept. 30, Morris, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, bookseller—Oct. 
1, H., J.,and W. Jackson, Leeds, tawers—Oct. 3, Critchley, Ryeford, Gloucester- 
shire, coal-merchant—Sept, 30, Jones, Cynwyd, Merionethshire, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 30. 
- Mott, King Street, Bloomsbury, coach-maker—Evetts, Birmingham, refiner of 
Metals—Hodsoll, Farningham, Kent, miller. 
“a SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, | 
Biya, Ropar Brirrain, Edinburgh, merchant, Sept, 12, 26. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE CORONATION. 


Tre absence of the Duchess of Kent from the Coronation, has 
been the subject of an accusation and a defence, of which it would 
be difficult to determine which was the most injurious. The accu- 
sation appeared in the Times of Wednesday, the defence in the 
Standard of Thursday. .The Times charged the Duchess with 
contempt of the King, in refusing to attend the ceremony of his 
crowning, and of indecent and offensive conduct towards. the 
People, m preventing the attendance of the Heir Presumptive. 
The Times completed its charge by objecting to her Royal High- 
ness, that, previous to her connexion with the Royal Family, she 
had been afflicted with the two least endurable calamities with which 
Providence can visit a female—she was a widow, and she was poor. 
To this charge, the Standard replied by an insinuated libel on the 
understanding of the King, and on the courtesy of Earl Grey, for 
disrespect to the Duchess of Kent, which he ‘could not have felt, 
and certainly never expressed. Having stated that the cause of her 
Royal Highness's absence was, that no fitting place had been as- 
signed to'the Princess Vicrorra in the procession, and thus hypo- 
thetically imputed to the Duchess as much pride of heart as igno- 
rance of form, the Standard concluded by telling its readers, that 
while others were indulging in the pomps of ‘this vain world, she 
was humbly employed in reading her Bible! 

In the Globe of last. night, the authorized, and apparently the 
correct state of the case, is given. The Duchess did no§‘refuse to 
attend the ceremony, nor did she find fault with no place being 
set apart for the Princess Vicrorta, who in her capacity of Heir 
Presumptive is not even recognized by the Constitution. Every 
preparation had, in fact, been made for the attendance of the 
Duchess. The real cause of her absence, was the delicate state of 
the young Princess's habit of body, and the risk to which a long 
and hasty journey might expose her health. This excuse was 
stated to the King, who, with his accustomed kindness, cheerfully 
and at once allowed it. 

There is something exceedingly puerile and disingenuous in the 
spirit and the details of the manceuvre by which, under the pre- 
tence of defending the Duchess, an attempt has been made by the 
Anti-Reformers to detract from the integrity of that affection and 
reverence with which the People regard the Monarch. It has 
most signally failed. 





A NEW COLONY. 


Ir is now above a year anda half since we published a-supplemen- 
tary sheet, for the purpose of describing a system of Colonization, 
the adoption of which, as it appeared to-us, was calculated to work 
an important improvement in the social condition of this country. 
Since then, we have often impressed on the Government the expe- 
diency, nay, the necessity, of recurring to the proposed measure as 
the only means of removing ‘the evils which afflict an immense 
body of the people. We have never, however, spoken of Coloniza- 
tion except as a means. The ends in view are—an improvement 
of the Poor-laws, whereby the partial payment of wages out of the 
rates should be for ever abolished (a good which, however desira- 
ble, it is impossible to effect whilst there is a great excess of agri- 
cultural labourers in proportion to employment) ; a repeal of the 
Corn-laws, whereby the field for the employment of British capital 
and labour might be incaleuably extended (but a good which, as 
it involves a considerable transition from agricultural to manufac- 
turing industry, would be preceded by extensive misery, unless 
measures were first taken to provide for the agricultural labourers 
at the moment when they should be thrown out of employment); 
and, lastly, a system of universal education, the chief object of good 
and wise men, but one which no rational person hopes to see ac- 
complished whilst the labourers are kept in astate of misery by their 
competition with each other in the market of labour. To these 
happy ends, we look on Colonization as a means—not Colonization 
such as has-been hitherto conducted by modern states, without 
thought, object, or system, but Systematic Colonization, founded 
on a true conception of the ends in view, and a careful provision of 
means adapted to the attainment of that object. Colonization, 
worthy to be so described, has never been pursued by any modern 
government; but the Ministry which reforms our system of Re- 
presentation, is about (so we are informed) to take a first step in 
this vast improvement of our political.economy. 

Many of our readers will remember, that the three main princi- 
ples which we have recommended in the conduct of Colonization 
are—I1st, the universal and free sale of waste land at a fixed price, 
whereby the colonists should be prevented from dispersing them- 
selves, and wasting their capital and labour (as the Swan River 
people are now doing) in isolated efforts; 2ndly, the employment 
of the whole sum obtained by the sale of waste land, in conveying 
labourers to the colony, whereby the purchaser of land would in 
fact pay, not for the land, but for the means of rendering his pos- 
session valuable—that is, for labour and population ; and 3rdly, a 
selection of young pauper couples only, of both sexes in equal pro- 
portions, as emigrants to be removed cost-free to the colony,—so 
that the expenditure of any sum in emigration should give the 
most valuable return in the shape of the greatest amount of labour 
and population. According to this plan, the fend for emigration 
‘would be provided by the colony, whilst the gain of the colonists 
in an inerease-of\peeple, would be equal to the gain of the mother 
country in a eorrespanding decrease, In describing this.plan, the 
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unpopular word Lmigration need not be used. The people re- 
moved will: not. be driven hence, but will be drawn thither. Here 
the demand for labour is deficient ; there, for generations to come, 
the number of labourers will be deficient, because every body of 
immigrants will accumulate capital, buy land, and provide employ- 
ment for new cargoes of immigrants, as well as the means—viz. 
the cost of passage—for their exchanging hopeless misery for 
plenty and the fairest prospects. Consequently, this may be called 
asystem of immigration for providing the colonies with labour- 
ers; and even Mr. SApLER must be dumb, unless he can show 
from the Bible, that it is wicked in a state to supply the most ur-- 
gent want of its colonial offsets. 

Upon this plan, we are informed, the Government contemplates 
promoting the formation of a new colony in Australia. The pro- 
ject is fully described in a pamphlet, of which a copy is before us, 
entitled “ A Proposal to his Majesty’s Government for founding a 
Colony on the Southern Coast of Australia.” One of its most 
active promoters is Colonel TorrENs ; a gentleman whose know- 
ledge of political economy every one will admit, and who for seve- 
ral years has given peculiar attention to the subject of Colonization. 
Lord Howick also, we imagine (though this does not appear in the 
pamphlet), patronizes the measure ; since to him our colonies in 
Australia and Canada are already indebted for the adoption of 
half of the proposed system,—namely, the free and universal sale 
of waste land at a fixed minimum price. 

Of the Government of this country, nothing is required but its 
sanction. The foundation of the colony is to be laid by a company 
in London—who will employ one part of their funds in purchasing 
land, the purchase-money to be by the Government converted into 
labour and population ; a second portion in giving further value to 
their land by means of roads, bridges, docks, &c., thus at once 
providing employment for the labourers who shall be sent out 
with the purchase-money of land; a third portion to small capita- 
lists and others who may be disposed to settle in the colony; and 
a fourth portion in defraying the whole cost of the colonial go- 
vernment until the colony shall haye a legislative assembly, and 
provide funds for its own government and ‘protection. 

“The objects*—we quote from the Proposal—* which have 
been kept in view in forming a plan of Government to be proposed 
for the colony, and in which the Company purposes steadily to per- 
severe in carrying that plan into execution and supplying its de- 
tails are— 

“Firstly—to prevent the progress of the colony from being im- 
peded by any shackles on its agriculture or trade, or by any of the 
errors in government which the experience of other colonies has. 
discovered. 

‘* Secondly—to employ the power of Government as a great en- 
gine for promoting the prosperity of the colonists.” 

For the furtherance of these objects, it is intended, 

Ist, That the responsibility of the Government shall not be 
divided and‘weakened by a Council; but that until the population 
shall attain a given number, the Governor alone shall conduct the 
government. : 

2nd, That from the beginning there shall be no restraint on the 
political press ;—the best possible mode of insuring the good con- 
duct of the Governor. 

3rd, That the whole colony shall enjoy a perfectly free trade 
with the whole world. 

4th, That from the beginning the colonists shall be embodied in 
a militia for their own protection. 

5th, That from the beginning, a provision shall be made for the 
education of every colonist; a matter of great importance every- 
where, but which will be of the deepest interest in this colony, 
where, in consequence of the selection of emigrants, nearly the 
whole population will consist of young people and children for 
many years to come. 

6th, That when the population shall comprise five thousand 
male adults, “ measures shall be taken for the establishment of a 
permanent government, which shall consist of a legislative assem- 
bly, to be elected annually by the male adult population, under the 
best securities for independence of choice.” 

The excellence of these provisions must be plain to all. The 
new colony will, it appears to us, be founded on the best prin- 
ciples. What will the Tories say, who, in their last work of the 
kind—the settlement at Swan River, pursued a plan, or rather 
without any plan adopted measures, surpassing in evil all of the 
numerous blunders committed by the colonizing states of Europe 
since the discovery of America? Inthe Swan River colony, 
500,000 acres of land were given. for nothing to one man, the 
cousin of’ a Cabinet Minister; and then, that the job might nof 
appear “too bad,” the colonial wastes were sacrified with equal 
profusion, by being bestowed on people yet living in England, at 
the rate of a small county per man! In the new colony, on the 
contrary, every one must. duy land, and the purchase-money of 
every one will be returned in the shape of means for rendering the 
land valuable. At the Swan River'settlement, the people are dis- 
persed, and therefore poor. In the new setflement, it is impos- 
sible that the people should be injuriously dispersed—it will be 
their own fault if they do not become wealthy. The contrast 
might be pursued to the end of the chapter; but the BarHursts 
and Murrays and Twissss of old are sufficiently punished by the 
Reform Bill. ; : . 

- The Proposal contains as full adescription of the situation 
of the intended colony as ‘could be gathered from the reports of 
Eiinpers, Banvin, and others, We areinformed, however, that - 
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‘a gentleman now in London, who passed nine months on the is- 
land of Kangaroo, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Vincent, and 
close to Port Lincoln, the intended seat of government, is engaged 
in preparing a detailed report of his observations; and that he 
represents the locality as surpassed by none, either as to soil or 
climate, by any in the happy regions of Australasia. If the docu- 
ment in question should not be too long, we shall probably lay it 
before the public in the Spectator. 

The Proposal refers persons desirous of further information 
on the subject to “* William Tooke, Esq., 39, Bedford Row; where 
charts of the situation may be seen.” 





HINTS ON FINANCE, 


Tue Times of Tuesday observes upon the legacy-duty, that “ it is 
an unjust and brutal (!) tax ;” and that “ its claim for repeal is one 
of the strongest of the various taxes that have been remitted since 
the war.” This was surely said without consideration. The secure 
and peaceable succession to property, at all events by bequest, is 
unknown in barbarous times, and is only enforced when Govern- 
ment has obtained considerable power. There can be no injustice 
in a special tax, when enacted in return for a special benefit. Its 
policy in a financial point of view is equally clear. The produce 
is large (upwards of a million), the cost of collection trifling; un- 
like a tax upon commodities, it takes no more from the people than 
it produces to the Government ; and its levy interferes with no 
man’s existing arrangements or comforts. Neither is there any 
thing to object to in the rate of duty, One per cent. is paid upon 
@ succession in a direct line from the deceased ; three per cent. 
where the relationship though collateral is close,—neither of which 
rates can in general cases produce inconvenience, much less hard- 
ship. Distant relations, and “strangers in blood,” pay a higher 
rate of duty (five, six, and ten per cent.) ; but in these instances, 
the legacy is frequently a windfall, the payment is final, not recur- 
ring,* and the tax is neither opposed to justice nor to natural feel- 
ings The injustice of the duty is in its unequal imposition. 

ilst personal property pays for legacy and probate duties about 
two millions annually, real (¢. e. freehold) property is totally 
exempt from the payment of a farthing. If the Leading Journal 
will attempt to remedy this “‘ unjust and brutal ” partiality, we shall 
be happy to second its endeavours. 

We learn from the same paper, that there ‘‘ is a talk of subject- 
ing the duties upon Insurance against Fire to consideration.” We 
trust with a view to their reduction. The duty is not merely a 
«* tax upon prudence ;” it is a tax upon business also, and perhaps 
injures the revenue by its exorbitant rate (two hundred per cent. 
upon common insurances). A reduction would induce many to 


irisure who now insure themselves, or trust to fortune, whilst the , 


amount of existing insurances would be greatly extended. If the 
revisal of the duty on fire insurances be resolved on, that on marine 
insurances will follow of course. The present high rate of duty 
has the effect of transferring much business to Holland and Ame- 
rica; so that our grasp-all financiers contrive to defeat their ob- 
ject and injure the English trader at the same time. 

There is, however, a duty which does not produce much more 
than half the amount of that upon fire insurance alone, whose 
judicious reduction would be followed by an increase of revenue, 
and whose existence at its present rate is fraught with evils both 
moral and political. We allude to the tax upon Newspapers. If 
the Insurance-duty, to which Lord ALruorp is not pledged, be 
considered before the Newspaper-duty, upon which an implied 
pledge has been given, it will have the appearance of an evasion, 
and of an evasion both paltry and impolitic. 

Now we are upon the subject of duties, there are one or two 
other points for consideration. Their discussion may serve to 
amuse the Commons during the passage of the Bill through the 
Upper House. There are many Custom-duties that sometimes 
produce very little, and sometimes nothing in the year. All that 
are non-protective, and do not yield upwards of 2,000/. or 3,000/. 
per annum, might be abolished without difficulty. This measure 
would sweep away some hundred taxes.. There is an Excise-duty 
upon sweets and meads, and another upon stone bottles. The two 
donot produce much more than 5,000/, a year, and their repeal 
would not greatly injure the revenue. The duty on pamphlets 
only yields about 1,000/.; and some of the “licences and certifi- 
cates” are partial in their operation, and produce much trouble 
and inconvenience by the power they give to informers. The 
former might be repealed, the latter revised, and those items 
which produce the least revenue and the most mischief reduced or 
remitted. ‘The simplification of the Customs, and the revisal of 
the whole of our protective scale, with other financial measures of 
even greater importance, must mow remain, we suppose, till next 
session, 


* The duty onan annuity is Perabie in four years, by four annual instalments. 
Otherwise, if the party died in the first year, he might have paid more money as 
duty to Government than he had received under the bequest. 





THE DUBLIN FESTIVAL. . 
A musicat festival, on a large scale, is anovelty in Dublin; and 
the present one did not commence under the happiest auspices. 
The bigotry of the late. Archbishop occasioned a refusal of St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral for the morning's performances; the (so named) 
Evangelical party moved every engine which they could: com- 
mand in order to deter public iieatimee: the session of. Parlia- 
ment prevented the presence of sg ese ; and the small ma- 
lignity of many musical professors here vented itself in attacks, 








through the newspapers, upon the whole affair as anti-national. 
Add to all these obstacles to success, that rancorous and bitter 
hostility which arrays one part of the population of this kingdom 
against the other, and which employs even amusements and cha- 
rities as occasions for its display; and it must be evident that it 
required considerable musical zeal, and the exercise of much pru- 
dence and discretion, to carry a festival into effect in Dublin. 
Driven from the appropriate place for giving the sacred per- 

formances, the managers were compelled to take refuge in the 
Theatre ; the stage of which is of ample dimensions, and capable 
of containing a band of two hundred and fifty performers. The 
scale of the orchestra was about that of Birmingham or Derby, 
and was thus apportioned— 

160 Chorus, 

53 Stringed Instruments, 

33 Wind Instruments. 
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The want of sufficient elevation rendered it necessary to place 
alarge body of the chorus-singers on the same floor, which en- 
feebled the effect of this part of the band. The chief strength of 
the chorus was imported from Liverpool; and it is but justice to 
Mr. Hotpen of that place, under whose care they were trained, 
to bear our testimony to the great accuracy with which the cho- 
ruses throughout were sung,—those even of Rrzs’s oratorio, 
novel and difficult as they were, and (throughout that piece) unas 
sisted by the organ. 

The Festival began on Tuesday evening ; when the theatre was 
filled with a very numerous and (we suppose) fashionable audience. 
The concert was an excellent one; comprising, of course, many 
pieces well known in similar English selections, together with 
some trash—which, to the credit of the audience, seemed to be 
estimated at its true value; but Mozart, Weser, Cimarosa, 
Caxtcort, and Rossini were the principal contributors. Paga- 
NINI was evidently the grand attraction, and came off with the 
greatest share of applause. 

The novel feature (to us) of the Festival, was Rets’s oratorio, 
The Triumph of Faith. It is a work of considerable merit, and 
well calculated to sustain the musical reputation of Rizs. We 
cannot go further, and say to increase it, for the school to which 
he belongs is not a vocal school: to his orchestral effects he 
awards his first care, to his voices only a subordinate one. Another 
drawback to the success of this oratorio, is to be found in the 
words which the composer has selected. They tell no tale, and 
impart no interest. An oratorio, if not strictly a musical drama, 
sustained by different characters, ought at least to carry on some 
story—to narrate some incident. Hanprt's Theodora, of which 
the heroine is a Christian martyr, might not inaptly be entitled 
‘The Triumph of Faith ;’,but in Rigs’s oratorio there is a total 
absence of character or narrative, and therefore its interest flags. 
There are choruses, songs, and duets, sung by believers and un- 
believers,—the former chanting the praises of the Creator, the 
latter defying his power; but who, where, or what they are, does 
not appear. For aught that appears to the contrary, we might 
place the scene of action in the Surry Road, and imagine our- 
selves alternately listening to the pious strains of RowLAnp Hits 
congregation and the disciples of Taytor at the Rotunda, who, 
after maintaining this vocal warfare within their own walls for a 
certain space, may be supposed to meet in the open road, and there 
unite “with one consent” in the same expression of praise and 
thanksgiving. This want of interest in the subject is a difficulty 
which the composer voluntarily encounters; and if it has proved 
more than Riss was able successfully to surmount, we are also 
certain that it must have palsied the efforts of even greater com- 
posers than he. His instrumental combinations are elaborate, 
often masterly ; but they too frequently present a mere aggrega~ 
tion of difficulties, which, however skilfully mastered, produce no 
pleasing effect. The most effective pieces were the chorus of 
female believers, “Here, while the solemn morn is breaking ;” 
the triple chorus, “‘ Hear not, O merciful ;” and the final chorus, 
“* O'er all the earth,” of which the concluding fugue is most admirable 
in every respect. Ample justice was done to every part of the ora- 
torio, by the singers, the band, and the chorus; and after hearing it 
with every advantage of abundant preparation and efficient per- 
formance, we feel the less hesitation in pronouncing a decided 
opinion on its merits. Parts of it ought to be heard again and 
again; but, as a whole, it scarcely reaches such an elevation as to 
insure it, like Sponr’s oratorio, an enduring reputation in Eng- 
land. The “ Storm Scene” from the Seasons, which formed part 
of the selection for the concluding act of the morning, stood out 
in strong and majestic contrast. The clearness and beauty of 
Haypn’s writing, is nowhere more apparent than in this mag- 
nificent scene. It was splendidly performed, and was beyond all 
comparison the finest thing of the day. 

The Messiah was produced on Thursday morning; and was the 
worst attended of the whole performances, Yet it was a Dublin 
audience of the last century that first appreciated the value of this 
great, but now too hackneyed work. 

The performance on Friday morning opened with the first act 
(always the first act) of Haypn's Creation ; to which succeeded a 
larger selection than has yet been given of the Last Judgment ; the 
aded pieces being the solo and chorus “ Holy, holy,” and the 
quartet and chorus, ‘* Yes, every tear and every sorrow ;" each of 
which is a gem, and more of equal value yet remains to be heard. 
The third act was, as usual, principally from /srael in Egypt ; but 
there was a curious addition to the morning's performance,— 
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Sponr’s oratorio being ushered in by a fiddle concerto of Paca- 
nint! This curious’preliide to a sacred oratorio did not seem to 
strike the Irish as any thing misplaced or extraordinary. But, in 
fact, the whole thing is so new to them that they know not what 
to make of it. Sacred music appears to be wholly unknown and 
uncultivated at-present in Ireland; and the criticisms, both public 
and private, are the most ludicrous’ imaginable> ~ They treat the 
whole affair as an experiment now about to be made for the first 
time, the success or failure of which they have to determine—not 
for themselves, but for England and for posterity; and music and 
singers, upon which the opinion of the English public has been 
made up for years, are regarded by the Irish as new-born, and 
submitted to their judgment as a supreme tribunal. For in- 
stance, one critic, in commenting on the performance of the Mes- 
sieh, discovered that BRanAm’s singing ‘‘ Thy rebuke’’ was tame 
and careless ;” but he acknowledged that ‘‘ Rejoice greatly” was 
**an exceedingly pretty song.” Another suggested, that Miss AsHz 
would have sung ‘‘ But thou didst not leave” much better ‘‘if she 
had been accompanied by the flutes, as she is known to be very fond 
of that instrument.” Again, BRAHAM and Pui.uips are lauded 
for the ‘* production of peculiarly rich and mellow cadences in their 
recitatives ;’ Madame SrockHAuseEn is stated to “ put her heart 
and emotions into the dururious gushes of her song;" and the 
chorus of the Infidels in the Triumph of Faith, which the com- 
poser has, very properly, assimilated to the boisterous yells of a 
ruffian mob, is described as ‘‘ sinking into a silvery fineness, until 
it dies away in stilly softness, like the wild breathings of an AZolian 
harp, yielding its plaintive moaning strains to the fitful breeze of 
the vernal midnight.” The words to which the music thus charac- 
terized is adapted, are these— 
“Then to the battle we rush with delight ; 
z Passions, like madness, inspire us in fight.” 

The concert on Saturday comprized a very good selection of 
pieces, chiefly songs, too well known in England to need any com- 
ment or remark from us. The house was crowded. 

Thus ended the first Dublin Festival; which, on the whole, 
may be considered as a creditable first step. It must be regarded 
as the initiation of music, properly so called, into Ireland ; and it 
was scarcely to be expected that the power of understanding, much 
less of enjoying, compositions of the most elevated character, 
should be acquired at once. 





Zoo.oaicat THEatTricats.—At Covent Garden, the fair metaphorical 
£* lion” of last season will have a real and substantial rival in a bona fide 
lion, who is to perform with a pair of Elephants and a Boa-constrictor. 
It is supposed ‘ boas” will be more fashionable than ever, in conse- 
quence. The Lion will be the mane attraction, but the Elephants will 
have great weight. It is to be hoped that as the Lion willbe at large, 
the manager will convert the orchestrainto a cage, otherwise the musi- 
eians will not be able to get through one dar through fear. The Ele- 
phants need only to be provided with doublets—having trunks of their 
own. If the Zoological Company require a buffo, Mr. Cross’s Mandril 
Ape, “Happy Jerry,’ will be able to take Witxinson’s parts. The 
Camel being qualified by his hump, might play King Richard; anda 
Tiger might be engaged as the Ghost to terrify Hamlet. Mr. Gourrr, 
the Human Ape, is, we hear, in a desponding way; he will be superseded 
by “‘a wilderness of monkeys.” The Hyzna is likely to prove a great 
acquisition, by reason of his peculiar langh, which is to be introduced in 
Serious passages. The composer is engaged in constructing a gamut of the 
Lion’s roar, in order that the band may be prepared to strike the har- 
monic chords. Mr. Brauam has declined to compete with so formidable 
a rival; though it was hoped he might have been induced to sing the 
echo part. Lasiacue was thought of, but Leo was deemed sufficient ; 
especially as the dimensions of the Neapolitan might tend to detract 
from the apparent stature of the Elephant. Mr. Cross, we under- 
Stand, is to be stage-manager. Mythological dramas will probably 
be revived. The proprietors are in treaty for the Brahminhy Bull, 
from the Zoological Gardens, to play Jupiter in the Rape of Europa. 
Mrs. Vinine consented to perform Europa; and we doubt not that 
she will overcome the difficulty of the part by ‘‘ taking the bull by the 
horns.” A grand Zoological spectacle, entitled ‘‘ Noah’s Ark, or the 
Universal Deluge,” isin rehearsal. Mr. Martin is to paint the opening 
scene of the Tower of Babel; Mr. Sranrie.p will superintend the get- 
ting up of the canvas deluge; and Mr. Turner is commissioned to pre- 
pare a superb rainbow for the occasion. A carrier-pigeon is in training 
to perform the part of the Dove; and the entire collection of living 
animals belonging to Mr. Cross and the Zoological Society, together 
with the stuffed birds and beasts from the British Museum, will be pro- 
duced. In order to render the spectacle instructive to the juvenile 
visitors, Mr. Vicors, of the Zoological Society, has kindly consented to 
play the part of Noah; in which character he will give a brief account 
of each animal as it crosses the stage. The entire performance is ex- 
pected to occupy eight hours. The sacred oratorio of the Creation, with 
Zoological accompaniments, wiJl also be immediately put in rehearsal. 
The first pair are, of course, introduced in an interesting costume: Ma- 
dame Vesrris has consented to personate ddam, and Miss Taxtor will 
perform Eve. 

Tue Parx.—The new avenue from Carlton Terrace to St. James's 
Park, although not quite finished, was opened for the first time on 
Thursday morning at an early hour. Report says, that the monument 
to the Duke of York is to occupy the square. The entry is by three 
flights of steps, nine in each flight, with spacious landing-places: the 
Steps are sixty feet long. We take credit to ourselves for being the first 
to suggest a mode of access equally simple and elegant. 

Tue Kino’s Navat AIps-DE-CAMPS. These gentlemen were much 
noticed and cheered on the return of the Coronation procession. They 
are Captain Lord Radstock, Captain Cadogan, Captain Sir John Philli- 
mere, Captain William Bowles, Captain Hyde Parker, Captain James 
Whitley Deans Dundas, Captain Henry Hope, Captain Sir Samuel John 
Brook Pechell. 
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Tre Skin of Shagreen, a philosophical romance, by M. de Bat- 

zac, which has accidentally fallen in our way, fixes our atten- 
tion for a moment on the class of modern French literature of 
which it is a favourable representation. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more brilliant or a more striking form of composition than 
those series of sketches which the young and vigorous writers of 
France are in the habit of clubbing together under the name of Ro- 
mance. Life is viewed from some new and almost inaccessible po- 
sition, and all the concerns and interests of it are passed over ina 
rapid survey. Learning is mixed up with the observations of yester- 
day; philosophy descants in the stews or the gambling-houses ; 

magnificence and squalor are joined hand in hand; suicide alter- 
nates with rapture. All established opinions are set at nought; 

faith is laughed at as well as incredulity; morality and virtue 
are either proved to be vice and meanness, or they are 
placed upon a new basis: every thing gives way before a brilliant 
remark or a play ofthe imagination. Setting out with the idea that 
there is nothing venerable, nothing respectable, writers of this class 
treat every question with the most impudent indifference; every 
thing in its turn becomes the subject of a bon mot, a new thought, 
or trick of the fancy. Characters are taken in the gross. The here 
is generally a creature whom despair makes utterly indifferent to 
life ; the men are debauchees or millionaires; the women exqui- 
site coquettes, or frank prostitutes. Conceive this revolutionary 
spirit in literature scintillating with talent, darting its brilliance on 
every subject however remote, and leaving no recess however dark 
or mysterious without being occasionally illuminated with its lurid’ 
flashes,—and the character of these writings will be understood. 

The Skin of Shagreen takes its name from a talisman, upon which 
turn the incidents of the story, and which serve no other purpose 
than that of giving occasions to the author for exhibiting the extent 
and vigour of his powers. A young man of genius, whose heart is 
wasted by passion, and whose purse has melted under his habits 
of luxury and extravagance, is on the point of putting a period to 
his existence, when he suddenly becomes possessed of the Skin of 

een. This mysterious skin is an Oriental talisman: its virtue 
is described in Sanscrit letters, which appear to be ingrainedim 
its texture. He who will enter into the compact with it, may have 
every wish gratified; it being understood, that at the expres~- 
sion of every wish, the skin, possessing some contractile power, 
diminishes in size; and that ultimately as it becomes less 
and less, the life of the possessor shortens, and finally be- 
comes extinct with the disappearance of the Skin of Sha- 
green. The possessor, at first incredulous, is led into some 
wishes of magnitude, and perceives with horror the contraction of 
his Shagreen! We sets it up before him, marks its dimensions 
on a surface of white, with a red line, and, under the influence of 
the miser’s feeling, becomes covetous of every wish and desire, 
and guards with supernatural vigilance the proceedings of his 
mind, lest he should, by any accidental volition, contract: his 
Skin, and at the same time his span of life. Young, in pos- 
session of unbounded wealth, and gifted with an ardent tem- 
perament, and the most riotous imagination, the possessor 
of the talisman, the young Raphael de Valentin, who was 
on the point of launching himself into the Seine, becomes greedy 
of existence, and is eaten up with an anxious dread of involuntarily 
forming a desire. It is, however, in vain that he would extin- 
guish his nature: the Skin contracts—the young Marquis fades, 
He falls in love, or rather renews a passion of his earlier days, with 
a creature of infinite loveliness and simplicity : the Skin diminishes 
apace: he is seized by despair: he casts the talisman to the bot- 
tom of a well: in vain—the gardener draws it wp, and returns it. 
He tries, by machinery and by chemistry, to tamper with his Skin, 
and to stretch it—in vain: at length, alas! it becomes very small 
—not larger than the leaf of a willow-tree. The unhappy pos- 
sessor dies as he is embracing his young wife ; the Shagreen, which 
she is accidentally holding in her hand, rustles, withers, and va- 
nishes. 

The style of this author is picturesque and forcible in the highest 
degree; and the idea of his work is felicitous enough; and in its 
execution possesses so many striking scenes, as to suggest the 
feasibility of constructing a drama out of its materials. 

We know not whether a scene in our translation may retain 
any part of the spirit of the original; nevertheless we will try to 
convey an idea of the matter and manner of what our Parisian 
neighbours term a Philosophical Romance. 

e wishes of the hero, though they are invariably accome 
plished, are still brought about by secondary causes, which have all 
the effect of natural events. This leadsthe hero from scene to scenes 
and affords the painter materials of description. Almost immedis 
ately after he has obtained the Skin, he is thrown into the company 
of a millionaire, who lives in a style of the utmost splendour, an 
on a luxurious principle of gratifying the senses, not known in 
England, if it be in Paris. The guests consist of a large party of 
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the ruling wits of Paris, who-are said to be journalists,—for jour- 
nalism, in the opinion of M. pz Baxzac, is the modern despotism : 
they have sy VY upon the establishment of a new journal, and the 
meeting is held to celebrate its birth. 

The object of the party is thus communicated by a friend to the 
hero of the Shagreen Skin. ' 

*«*« The Government, as perhaps you may not happen to know—that isto 
say, the aristocracy of bankers and lawyers who now compose the coun. 
try, as the priests formerly composed the monarchy—perceives the neces- 
sity of mystifying the good people of France, after the manner of the old 
Absolutists, with words, news, and ideas. The business is now to drive a 
national opinion into us ; and to prove that it is far happier to pay twelve 
hundred million thirty-three centimes to the country as represented by 
Messrs. this and that, than eleven millions nine centimes to a king who 
said I instead of saying We. Ina word, a journal isto be set up, armed 
‘with a good two or three hundred thousand francs, the object of which is 
to content the discontented without injuring the government of the Citi- 
zen-King. Now, since we laugh at liberty as much as despotism, religion 
as well as scepticism, that is our country where ideas are most readily 
exchanged—where che best dinners are given—where sights worth seeing 
are the commonest—where the suppers begin at night and end the next 
day—where love goes to the hour like the omnibuses, Paris consequently 
must ever be the most adorable of countries—the country of pleasure, of 
liberty, of talent, of pretty women, of badmen, and good wine. * * * 
* * You shall be received as a brother, and we will salute you as king 
of the grumblers, whom nothing can daunt, and whose perspicacity is such 
that they discover the intentions of Austria, of England, or Russia, before 
either Austria, England, or Russiahasformedany. * * ® Our Amphi- 
sapon has promised to surpass the poor Saturnalia of the little Luculluses 
of modern times. He is rich enough to put grandeur into meanness, to 
give elegance and grace to vice’ * ® * # ‘Oh! you do not under- 
stand me,’ continues the same speaker. ‘I refer to political crimes. Since 
this morning I have been in love with but one kind of existence—that of 
the conspirator. Ido not know whether I shall be of the same mind to- 
snorrow ; but this evening the pale iife of civilization, uniform as the 
tram of a railroad, makes me start with disgust. I am seized with a pas- 
sion for the miseries of the retreat of Moscow, for the emotions of the red 
Corsair, and the dangers encountered by the smuggler. Since the Char- 
treuse hasceased to exist in France, I must at least try Botany Bay—a 
certain infirmary, designed for miniature Lord Byrons, who having 
~Crumpled life up like a napkin after dinner, have nothing left them but 
to set fire to their country, blow out their brains, bawl for a republic or 
War. 

*** Emile,’ said the young man on Raphael’s arm, ‘by Heaven, if 
fit had not been for the revolution of July, I would have gone for a priest, 
that I might have led a fat animal life in some village.’ 

“* And would you have read your breviary every day?’ ‘ Certainly.’ 
“ You are an ass!’ * Why, do we not read the journals?’ ‘ Not bad fora 

ournalist. ‘ But silence! we are walking in a crowd of subscribers. 

ournalism, seest thou, is the religion of modern societies ; with this ad- 

wantage, that the priests are not bound to believe, any more than are the 
ple.’ ” ry . * * 

** Emile was an author who had acquired more glory by his failures 
than others gain by success. His style was bold, vigorous, and sarcastic ; he 
had all the good qualities which corresponded with his defects. He was 
frank, lighthearted, and made an epigram on a friend while present, 
whom absent he would defend with fervour and sincerity. He cared for 
mothing, and laughed at every thing, even his own future. Always with- 
out money, he remained like all men of any power, plunged in the very 
depths of idleness, throwing sometimes an entire book in a sentence, in 
the face of people who did not know how to put a sentence into their 
books. He won the world with promise which was never realized, and 
made of his success and reputation a cushion on which to fall asleep. He 
ran the chance of awaking some morning an old manin an hospital. As 
for the rest—a friend staunch to the scaffold itself—a cynic for the sake 
of the boast—in fact, as simple as a child, he wrote when he was in the 
humour or wanted a dinner.” 

The host is thus commented upon— 

*** This man,’ said Emile, ‘ positively has taken all the trouble of 
amassing his fortune for us. Is he not a species of the sponge, forgotten by 
the naturalists, and which ought to be reckoned among the polypiers—an 
animal which it is our business to squeeze with delicacy, before we leave 
him to be sucked by his heirs? Is there not style in the bas reliefs which 
decorate the halls, and the lustres, and the pictures? If we are to be- 
lieve the envious, and those who pretend to understand the springs of 
life, this man, during the Revolution, murdered I know not’ what asth- 
matic old woman, and a little consumptive orphan, and some other per- 
son besides. Could you suppose a crime under the grey hairs of our ve- 
nerable Amphitryon? He has the air of an exceedingly good man. See 
how. his silver service glistens. Were each of these brilliant rays a 
poniard—But come—as well believe in Mahomet. If the world were 
right, here are thirty men of soul and genius preparing to eat the en- 
trails.and drink the blood of a whole family. And we two, young and 
fresh and open as the day—we are sitting down to share his crime. By 
Jove, I have a good mind to ask our capitalist if he is an honest man. 

*«* Not now!’ cried Raphael; ‘ When he is drunk—we shall have had 
our dinner,’ 

“‘ And the two friends seated themselves, laughing.” 


This is a specimen of the conversation at table— 

*** These pease are deliciously fantastic!—And the parson was found 
ead in his bed, 

“« © Who talks of death ?—No frifling—I have an uncle.’ 

“*«*¥ou would, doubtless, resign yourself to his loss ?’ 

*«« Phere is ‘no question of it,’ 

**“Fisten, gentlemen—How to killan uncle. (Hush! Hear!) First 
‘take an uncle, fat and large, at least seventy years of age; these are the 
‘best uncles. Under some pretext, make him eat paté de foie grus sideeeiiiaed 
*OCh! but my uncle is a tall man, spare in form as well as diet, and 
miserly * * * ‘Ah! these uncles aremonsters, who abuse their privi- 
dege of living, 

“** Malibran has lost two notes of her voice. 

** «She has not, Sir.’ 

** ¢ She has, Sir.’ 

“Oh | oh} Yes and No.—Is notthis the history of all the dissertations 
+that ever were written, religious, political, literary ?—Man is a buffoon, 
dancing on the: brink.of a precipice’ 

**.*.To listen to you, I,am.a fool. 

“<* On the contrary, itis because you will not listen that you are one’ 

*“* Instruction ! beautiful nonsense. Mr. Heineffettermach re¢kons the 
“number of volumes that have been printed at more than a millidi, while 
‘the life of man would only permit him to read one hundred and fifty 
‘thousand,’ * * * : 





««« The immediate of a constitution is the general depres~ 
sion of intelligence. Arts, sciences, monuments, all are destroyed: by the 
horrible passion of egotism, which is the modern leprosy. Your three 
hundred citizens, sitting on their benches, think of nothing else than 
planting poplars, Despotism does great things contrary to law, while 
iberty does not give itself the trowble to do even little things by law.’ 

*** As for your mutual instruction, it is nothing but coining crown- 
pieces out of human flesh,’ says an Absolutist, interrupting. ‘In. 
dividualities disappear among a people squared by the level of instruc- 
tion.’ 


**« However,’ says a St. Simonian, ‘the object of society is to procure 
the wellbeing of each.’ 

““<Tf you had ten thousand a year, you would think no more of the 
people. But if you are caught with the love of humanity, set off to Mas 
ee you will find a pleasant little people to Saint-Simonize. Ah! 
ah 

“** You are a Carlist.’ 

*** Why not? I love despotism—it implies a certain contempt for the 
human race. I do not hate kings—they are too amusing. To sit upon a 
throne thirty millions of leagues from the sun—is that nothing ?’” 

The guests at length, after a great deal more of this, becomé 
still more excited by the wine. But wine, after making peoplé 
mad, also sends them to sleep: the party, after ‘half a volume of 
bavardage, are reduced to quarrelling and snoring, when the ser- 
vant announces coffee; and another scene in the history of the 
foundation of a journal in Paris takes place—of a kind certainly 
unparalleled in the history of the British press, 


Dr. Brewster's Life of Newion, forming the Twenty-fourth 
Number of the “ Family Library,” is the most creditable piece of 
biography which has for some time appeared in this country. The 
Life of Sir Isaac Newrown, like that of other philosophers, must 
necessarily consist chiefly of a history of the mind and the results 
of its exertions. Events and personal incidents can occupy but a 
small space in the history of a man who sits still all his life, and 
thinks, There are many men in this country well qualified to 
perform the task which Dr. Brewstzr has very ably executed; 
but it is scarcely ereditable to us, that hitherto the only biography 
of this illustrious man that bore any pretensions to the name, was 
written by a French astronomer, M. Bior; whose very able work 
may be found in the columns of the Biographie Universelle. To 
that life, Dr. BREwsrER confesses his obligations ; and it has pro- 
bably furnished him with some valuable suggestions as to the form 
of his own work: it wouldy however, be the height of injustice to 
deny that Dr. Brewster's Life is a wholly independent and ori- 
ginal undertaking, by a writer as well qualified as perhaps any man 
living to do entire justice to the subject. . _ : 

The three great epochs of Newron’s life are the dates of his 
grand discoveries,—first, on Light ; second, on the system of Gra- 
vitation ; third, the theory of Fluxions. The nature of discove 
is such, and the peculiar manner in which Nzwron held back his 
discoveries was so extraordinary, that a controversy which in-~ 
volved the republic of science, accompanied the announcement 
of all these sublime investigations; more especially the first and 
third were attended by disputes and discussions which shook to 
its foundations the mathematical world. These controversies, 
which so implicate the fame of his subject, it becomes the duty 
of the biographer to analyze, estimate, and recount. This part, 
and one of the severest parts of his task, we are happy to say is 
exceedingly well performed ; unless, perhaps, it may be carried to 
somewhat too great an extent in the branch of the subject which 
may be supposed to be Dr. Brewster's: favourite from his own 
success in it,—namely, the experiments on Light. But assuredly 
we have but small reason for complaint on this head: when we 
see that the whole history of Nxwron's life, private as well as 
scientific—an account of all his discoveries, of their nature, pro- 
gress, and value, together with a history of the reception they met 
with in Europe, the controversies that ensued, and their final effect 
upon the state of science,—when we see all this, and much more, 
embraced in one duodecimo volume, at the price of five shillings, 
he must have a heart as iron as his countenance must be brazen 
who could turn round upon the author or the publisher with a 
grumble of discontent. : pantert Bi} gues : 

Nxwrton’s. early propensity to’ scientifie investigation, and his 
subsequent ardent pursuit of his mathematical studies at Cam- 
bridge, as well as the nature of his mild and amiable character, 
his philosophical temperament, and the facts of his high reputation 
and advancement in wealth and station during the latter half of 
his very long life, are circumstances well and popularly known. 
It is, however, only of late years, that a fact, or rather a rumour, 
has been published to the astonished world—that Newron, the 
calm, the philosophic, was at one period of his life insane. Nay, 
it has been maintained by the French mathematicians, by whom 
the question was first discussed, and who discovered a part of 
the evidence on which it rests, that after this period of mental de- 
rangement, which took place about the forty-second year of his 
life, he never fully recovered his mental power ; that he never after- 
wards made another step in science ; and then only, in the decay 
and waste of his intellect, took to those theological pursuits in 
which he has undoubtedly not acquired the great name he won in 
the field of science. This most curious and interesting subject is 
discussed and examined at length by Dr. Brewster; who, in bis 
anxiety to confute the position of Bior and La Pracg, has hit 
upon several new facts relative to. Newron’s malady... Dr. Brew~ 
ster has endeavoured to show, that what has been called insanity 
was only indigestion ; that the intelleet was never unsettled, thoug 





the nerves were deranged; and that, for a time, the temper of 
| Newron Wes in astate of unnatural ixritabitity. We go so far 
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with they Doctor as to believe’ that Newron- never was what is 
called insane: but it will be.seen that his intellect was so far dis- 
ordered, that he did or wrote very absurd things, and did not 
afterwards recollect them, He complains. of perpetual sleepless- 
ness—he does not get a quarter of an hour's.repose in a fortnight, 
‘&c. Medical men know that this is one of the first and surest 
symptoms of incipient insanity. It is not denied that all New- 
Ton’s grand discoveries. were made previous to this period, and 
that he afterwards felt some reluctance at veniuring very deep into 
the minutize of his previous investigations. The story about. the 
fire and the dog, Diamond, we believe to be some foolish anecdote 
which, whether true or false, had no necessary connexion with 
WNewron’s state of mind in 1693 and 1694, when he was, no doubt, 
labouring under disease of some kind or other, that more or less 
affected his conduct and temper. This disease may have been 
merely physical; but, ina man of Newron’s abstemious and re- 
gular habits, at the close of a number of years ofdeep, intense, and 
anxious thought, it seems more probably to have been a reaction of 
the mind, after the exceeding, and we may say unnatural tension, 
at which it had been so long kept. 

The whole history of these matters is to be found in the follow- 
ing extract ; the length of which must be pardoned for the sake of 
the great subject to which it refers, and the value of the new ma- 
terials first brought together by Dr. Brewster. 


THE QUESTION OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S INSANITY DISCUSSED BY 
DR. BREWSTER. 

** An event however occurred, which will ever form an epoch in his his- 
tory ; and it is a singular circumstance, that this incident has been for more 
than a century unknown to his own countrymen, and has been accident- 
ally. brought to light by the examination of the manuscripts of Huygens. 
This event has been magnified into a temporary aberration of mind, 
which is said to have arisen from a cause scarcely adequate to its produc- 
tion. 

““ While he was attending divine service in a winter morning, he had left 
in his study a favourite little dog called Diamond. Upon returning from 
chapel he found that it had overturned a lighted taper on his desk, which 
Set fire to several. papers on which he had recorded the results of some 
optical experiments. These papers are said to have contained the labours 
of many years; and it has been stated, that when Mr. Newton perceived 
the magnitude of his loss, he exclaimed, ‘Oh Diamond, Diamond, little 
do you know the mischief you have done me!’ It isa curious cireum- 
stance, that Newton never refers to the experiments which he is said to 
have lost on this occasion, and his nephew, Mr. Conduit, makes no allu- 
sion to the event itself. The distress, however, which it occasioned is 
said. to have been so deep as to affect even the powers of his under- 
standing. 

“This extraordinary effect was first communicated to the world in the 
life of Newton by M. Biot, who received the following account of it from 
the celebrated M. Van Swinden, 

«« «There is among the manuscripts of the celebrated Huygens, a small 
journal in folio, in which he used to note down different occurrences. It 
is side, Z, No. 8, p. 112, in the catalogue of the library of Leyden. The 
following extract is writted by Huygens himself, with whose hand- 
writing I am well acquainted, having had occasion to apertas several of his 
manuscripts and autograph letters. ‘On the 29th May 1694, M. Colin,* 
@ Scotsman, informed me, that.18 months ago, the illustrious geometer, 
Isaac Newton, had become insane, either in consequence of his toe intense 
application to his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost, by fire, his 
chemical laboratory and several manuscripts. When he came to the Arch- 
Vishop of Cambridge, he made some observations which indicated an aliena- 
zion of mind. He was immediately taken care of by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and applied remedies, by means of which he had now so far 
recovered his health that he began to understand the: Principia’? Huygens 
mentioned this circumstance to Leibnitz in aletter dated 8th June 1694, 
to- which Leibnitz replies in a letter dated the 23rd, ‘I am very glad that 
I received. information of the cure of Mr. Newton at the same time that I 
first heard of his illness, which doubtless must have been very alarming. 
Tt is to men like'you and him, Sir, that I wish a long life.’ 

“The first publication of the preceding statement produced a strong 
sensation amor the friends and admirers of Newton, They could: not 
easily believe’ in the prostration of that intellectual strength which had 
unbarred the strongholds of the universe. The unbroken equanimity of 
Newton’s mind, the purity of his moral character, his temperate and ab- 
stemious life, his ardent and tnaffected piety, and the weakness of his 
imaginative powers, all indicated a mind which was not:likely tobe over- 
set by any affliction to which it could be exposed. The loss of a few ex- 

erimental records could never have disturbed the equilibrium of a mind 
Bike bis. If they were the records of discoveries, the discoveries, them- 
selves indestructible, would have been afterwards given to the world. If 
they were merely the details of experimental results, a little time could 
have easily reproduced them. Had these records contained the first fruits 
of early genius—of obscure talent, on which fame had not yet shed its 
rays, we might have supposed that the first blight of such early ambition 
would have unsettled the stability of an untried mind. But Newton was 
satiated with fame. His mightiest discoveries were completed, and dif- 
fused over al] Europe, and he must have felt himself placed.on the loftiest 
pinnacle of eartlily ambition. The incredulity which such views could 
not fail to encourage, was increased by the novelty of the information. 
No Erglish biographer had ever alluded to such an event, History and 
tradition were equally silent; and it was not easy to. believe that the 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, a member of the Eng- 
Jish Parliament, and the first philosopher in Europe, could have lost his 
‘reason without the dreadful fact being known to his own-countrymen, 

“But if the friends of Newton were surprised:by the natuf€ of. the in- 
telligence, they were distressed: at the view which was taken of it by 
foreign philosophers. “While one maintained that, the intellectual exer- 

tions of Newton had terminated with the publication of the Principia, 
and that the derangement of his. mind was the cause of, his abandoning 
the sciences, others indirectly questioned.the sincerity of his religious 
views, and ascribed to the aberration of his mind those theological pur- 
Suits which gilded his declining age: . * But the fact,’says M. Biot, ‘ofthe 
derangement of his’ intellect, whatever may, have; been the. cause of it, 

* «This M,. Colin was probably a young Bachelor of Arts-whom Newton seema 

afterwards to have employed in some of his calculations. These bachelors were distin- 
guished by the title of Dominus, and it wasusualto-translate this.wordand to call 
them, Sir. In‘a‘letter from Neéwton-to Flamstead, dated Cambridge, 29th June 
1695, is the following passage: ‘I want not. your calculations but; your observa- 
tions only, for besides nyself, and’my servant, Sir Collins (whom I can employ-for.a 
mee money, which y value not); tells me-thathe can calculate an eclipse and work 
truly,’ ut fn 


will explain why, after the publication of the Principia in 1687, Ne 
though only forty-five years: old, never more'published’ a new work ons 
any branch of science, but: contented himself with giving to the world! 
those which he had composed long before that epoch, confining: himself? 
to the completion of those parts which might require development: We 
may also remark, that even these developments appear always to be de. 
rived from experiments and observations formerly made, such as the 
additions to the second edition of the Principia, published in 1713, the 
experiments on thick plates, those on diffraction, and the chemical queries 
placed at the end of the Opticsin 1704; for in giving an account of these 
experiments Newton distinctly says, that they were taken from ancient 
manuscripts which he had formerly composed ; and headds, that though 
he felt the necessity of extending them, or rendering them more: perfect, 
he was not able to resolve to do this, these matters being no longer 
in his way. Thus it appears, that though he had recovered his. health 
sufficiently to understand all his researches, and even: in some: cases to- 
make additions to them, and useful alterations, as appears from the se« 
cond edition of the Principia, for which he kept up a very active mathes 
matical correspondence with Mr. Cotes, yet he did not wish to under- 
take new labours in those departments of science where he had done so 
much, and where he so distinctly saw what remained to be done” Under 
the influence of the same opinion, M. Biot finds ‘it extremely probable: 
that his dissertation on the scale of heat was written before the fire in his- 
laboratory ;’ he describes Newton’s conduct about the longitude bill as 
‘almost puerile on so solemn an occasion, and one which might lead to 
the strangest conclusions, particularly if we refer it to the fatal accident 
which Newton had suffered in 1695.’ 

** The celebrated Marquis-de la Place viewed the illness of Newton in a 
light still more painful to his friends. _He maintained that he never re- 
covered the'vigour of his intellect, and he was persaded that Newton’s 
theological inquiries did not commence till after that afflicting epoch of 
his life. He even commissioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
inquiries on this subject during his visit to England, asif it concerned’ 
the interests of truthandjustice to show that Newton became a Christian 
and a theological writer, only after the decay of his strength and the 
eclipse of his reason. 

“« Such having been the consequences of the disclosure of Newton’s illt 
ness.by the manuscript of Huygens, I felt it to be a sacred duty to the 
memory of that great man, to the feelings of his countrymen, and to the 
interests of Christianity itself, to inquire into the nature and history‘oft 
that indisposition which seems to have been so much misrepresented and 
misapplied. From the ignorance of so extraordinary an event which has 
prevailed for such a long period in England, it might have been urged 
with some plausibility, that Huygens had mistaken the real import of the 
information that was conveyed to him ; or thatthe Scotchman from whom 
he received it had propagated an idle anda groundless rumour: Butwe 
are fortunately not confined to this very reasonable mode of defence, 
There exists at Cambridge a manuscript journal written by Mr. Abraham: 
de Ja Pryme, who was a student in the University while Newton was a- 
fellow of Trinity. This manuscript is entitled Ephemeris Vita, or Diary 
of my own Life, containing an account likewise of the most observable’ 
and remarkable things that I have taken notice of from my youth up- 
hitherto.? Mr. de la Pryme was born in 1671, and begins the diary in» 
1685. This manuscript is in the possession of his collateral descendant, 
George Pryme, Esq. Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge, te 
whom I have been indebted for the following extract. 

*** 1692, February 3rd.—What I heard to-day I must relate. There ig. 
one Mr. Newton (whom I have very oft seen), Fellow of Trinity College, 
that is mighty famous for his learning, being a most excellent matliemae 
tician, philosopher, divine, &c. He has been Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety these many years; and amongst other very learned books and tracts 
he’s written one upon the mathematical principles of philosophy, which 
has got him a mighty name, he having received, especially from Scotland, 
abundance of congratulatory letters for the same; but of all the books 
that he ever wrote, there was one of colours andlight, established upon 
thousands of experiments which he had been twenty years of making,, 
and which had cost him many hundred of pounds. This book, which he 
valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had the ill luck to 
perish, and be utterly lost, just when the learned author was almost at 
putting a conclusion at the same, after this manner: In a winter’s morne 
ing, leaving it amongst his other papers on his study-table whilst he went 
to chapel, the candle, which he had unfortunately left burning there too, 
catched hold by some means of other papers, and they fired the aforesaid 
book, and utterly consumed it and several other valuable writings; and} 
which is most wonderful, did no further mischief. But when Mr. Newe 
ton came from chapel, and had seen what was done, every one thought 
he would have run mad, he was so troubled thereat, that he was not 
himself for a month after. Along account of this his system of light and 
colours you may. find in the Transactions of the Royal Society, which 
he had sent up to them long before this sad mischance happened unto 
him,’ 

“* From this extract we are enabled to fix the approximate date of the 
accident by. which Newton lost his papers. It must have been previous 
to the 3rd January 1692, a month before the date of the extract; but if 
we fix it by the dates in Huygens’s manuscript, we should place it 
about the 29th November 1692, eighteen months previous to the con= 
versation between Collins and Huygens. The manner in which Mr, 
Pryme refers to Newton’s state of mind is that which is used every day 
when we speak of the loss of tranquillity which arises from the ordinary 
afflictions, of life; and the meaning of the passage amounts to nothin 
more than that Newton was very much troubled by the destruction o: 
his papers, and did not recover his serenity, and return to his usual occu- 
pations, fora month. The very phrase, that every person thought he 
would have run mad, is in itself a proof that no such effect was produced : 
and, whatever degree of indisposition may be implied in the phrase, “he 
was not himself for a month after,’ we are entitled toinfer that one 
month was the period of its duration, and that previous to the 3rd Fe~ 
bruary 1692, the date of Mr, Pryme’s memorandum, ‘ Newton was him- 
self again.’ 

“These facts.and dates cannot be reconciled with those. in Huygens’s; 
manuscript. It appears from that document, that, so late as May 1694, 
Newton had only so far recovered his health as to begin.to again under- 
stand the Principia, His supposed malady, therefore, was in force from 
the 3rd of January 1692, till the month of May 1694—a period of more: 
than two years. Now, it, is a most important circumstance, which M, 
Biot ought to have known, that in the very middle of this period, Newton: 
wrote his. four celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley on the Existence of 4 
Deity,—letters which evince a power of thought and a serenjty_of is 
absolutely incompatible even with the slightest obscuration. of his facule 
ties. No man can peruse these letters without the caaviction that their . 
authorthen possessed the full vigour of his reason, and was capable. of. 
understanding the most profound parts of his writings. The first of these 

| letters was written on the 0th December 1692, the second on the l7th, 
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January 1693, the third on the 25th February, and the fourth on the 
11th * February 1693. His mind was, therefore, strong and vigorous on 
these four occasions; and as the letters were written at the express re- 
uest of Dr. Bentley, who had been appointed to deliver the lecture 
ounded by Mr. Boyle for vindicating the fundamental principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion, we must consider such a request as showing 
his opinion of the strength and freshness of his friend's mental powers. 

“In 1692, Newton, at the request of Dr. Wallis, transmitted to him the 
first proposition of his book on quadratures, with examples of it in first, 
second, and third fluxions.f These examples were written in conse- 
quence of an application from his friend; and the author of theweview 
of the Commercium Epistolicum, in which this fact is quoted, draws the 
conclusion, that he had not at that time forgotten his method of second 
fluxions. It appears, also, from the second book of the Optics, ¢ that in 
the month of June 1692 he had been occupied with the subject of haloes, 
and had made accurate observations both on the colours and the diame- 
ters of the rings in a halo which he had then seen around the sun. 

** But though these facts stand in direct contradiction to the statement 
recorded by Huygens, the reader will be naturally anxious to know the 
real nature and extent of the indisposition to which it refers. The fol- 
lowing letters,§ written by Newton himself, Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and Mr. Millington, of Magdalene College, Cambridge, will 
throw much light upon the subject. 

** Newton, as will be presently seen, had fallen into a bad state of health 
some time in 1692, in consequence of which both his sleep and his appe- 
tite were greatly affected. About the middle of September 1693, he had 
been kept awake for five nights by this nervous disorder, and in this con- 
dition he wrote the following letter to Mr. Pepys. 

“13th September 1693. 

**«* Sin—Some time after Mr. Millington had delivered your message, he 
a me to see you the next time I went to London, I was averse; 

ut upon his pressing, consented, before 1 considered what I did, for I 
am extremely troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have neither ate 
nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency of 
mind. I never designed to get any thing by your interest, nor by King 
James’s favour, but am now sensible that I must withdraw from your ac- 
quaintance, and see neither you nor the rest of my friends any more, if I 
may but leave them quietly. I beg your pardon for saying I would see 
you again, and rest your most humble and most obedient servant, 

«Ts, NEWTON, 

“From this letter we learn, on his own authority, that his complaint 
had lasted for a twelvemonth, and that during that twelvemonth he nei- 
ther ate nor slept well, nor enjoyed his former consistency of mind. It is 
not easy to understand exactly what is meant by not enjoying his former 
consistency of mind; but whatever be its import, it is obvious that he 
must have been ina state of mind so sound as to enable him to compose 
the four letters to Bentley, all of which were written during the twelve- 
month here referred to. 

“On the receipt of this letter, his friend Mr. Pepys seems to have writ- 
ten to Mr. Millington of Magdalene College, to inquire after Mr. New- 
ton’s health ; but the inquiry having been made in a vague manner, an 
answer equally vague was returned. Mr. Pepys, however, who seems to 
have been deeply anxious about Newton’s health, addressed the following 
more explicit letter to his friend Mr. Millington— 

“ ¢96th September 1693. 

** «Str—After acknowledging your many old favours, give me leave to 
do it a little more particularly upon occasion of the new one con- 
veyed to me by my nephew Jackson. Though, at the same time, I must 
acknowledge myself not at the ease I would be glad to be at in reference 
to the excellent Mr. Newton; concerning whom (methinks) your answer 
labours under the same kind of restraint which (to tell you the truth) my 
asking did. For I was loth at first dash to tell you that I had lately received 
a letter from him so surprising to me for the inconsistency of every part 
of it, as to be put into great disorder by it, from the concernment I have 
for him, lest it should arise from that, which of all mankind I should least 
dread from him and most lament for,—I mean a discomposure in head, 
or mind, or both. Let me therefore beg you, Sir, having now told you 
the true ground of the trouble I lately gave you, to let me know the very 
truth of the matter, as far, at least, as comes within your knowledge. 
For I own too great an esteem for Mr. Newton, as for a public good, to 
be able to let any doubt in me of this kind concerning him lie a moment 
uncleared, where | can have any hopes of helpingit. Iam, with great 
truth and respect, dear Sir, your most humble and most affectionate 
servant, S. Pepys.’ 

“ To this letter Mr. Millington made the following reply— 

** Coll. Magd. Camb. September the 30 1693. 

** Honor’p Srr—Coming home from a journey on the 28th instant at 
night, I met with your letter which you were pleased to honour me with 
ofthe 26th. I am much troubled I was not at home in time for the post, 
that I might as soon as possible put you out of your gererous payne 
that you are in for the worthy Mr. Newton. I was, I must confess, very 
much surprised at the ee gg you were pleased to make by your nephew 
about the message that Mr. Newton made the ground of his letter to you, 
for I was very sure I never either received from you or delivered to him 
any such; and therefore I went immediately to wayt upon him, with a 
design to discourse him about the matter, but he was out of town, and 
since I have not seen him, till upon the 28th I met him at Huntingdon, 
where, upon his own accord, and before I had time to ask him any ques- 
tion, he told me that he had writt to you a very odd letter, at which he 
‘was much concerned ; added, that it was in a distemper that much seized 
his head, and that kept him awake for above five nights together, which 
upon occasion he desired I would represent to you, and beg your pardon, 
he being very much,ashamed he should be so rude to a person for whom 
he hath so greatan honour. He is now very well, and, though I fear he 
is under some small degree of melancholy, yet I think there is no reason 
to suspect it hath at all touched his understanding, andI hope never 
will; and so I am sure all ought to wish that love learning or the honour 
of our nation, which itis a sign how muchit is looked after, when such a 

erson as Mr. Newton lyes so neglected by those in power. And thus, 

onoured Sir, I have made you acquainted with all I know of the cause of 
such inconsistencys in the letter of so excellent a person; and I hope it 
will remove the doubts and fears you are, with so much compassion and 
publickness of spirit, pleased to entertain about Mr. Newton; but if I 
should have been wanting in any thing tending to the more full satisfac- 
tion, I shall, upon the least notice, endeavour to amend it with all grati- 
tude and truth. Honored Sir, your most faithfull and most obedient ser- 
vant, Jou. MILLINGTON? 

** Mr. Pepys was perfectly satisfied with this answer, as appears from 
the following letter. 

9% are thus dated in Horsley’s edition of Newton’s Works, the fourthletter 
having an earlier date than the third. 

“See Newtoni Opera, tome iv. p. 480 ;.and Wallisii Opera, 1693, tomeii. p. 391- 


2 “ Optics, Part iy. Obs. 13. 
§ “For these letters I have been indebted to the kindness of Lord Braybrooke. 





“ 3rd October 1693. 

** *Str—You have delivered me from a fear that indeed gave me much 
trouble, and from my very heart I thank you for it, an evil to Mr. Newton 
being what every good man must feel for his own sake as well as his. God 
grant it may stopp here. And for the kind reflection hee has since made 
upon his letter to mee, I dare not take upon mee to judge what answer & 
should make him to it, or whether any or no; and therefore pray that you 
will bee pleased either to bestow on mee what directions you see fitt for 
my own guidance towards him in it, or to say to him in my name, but 
your own pleasure, whatever you think may be most welcome to him upon 
it, and most expressive of my regard and affectionate esteem of him, and 
concernment forhim, * * * # Dear Sir, your most humble and most 
faithful servant, S. Pepys.’ 

“Tt does not appear, from the memoirs of Mr. Pepys, whether he ever 
returned any answer to the letter of Mr. Newton which occasioned this 
correspondence ; but we find that in less than two months after the date 
of the preceding letter, an opportunity occurred of introducing to hima 
Mr. Smith, who wished to have his opinion on some problem in the doce 
trine of chances. This letter from Pepys is dated 22nd November 1693. 
Sir Isaac replied to it on the 26th of November, and wrote to Pepys again 
on the 16th of December 1693 ; and in both these letters he enters fully 
into the discussion of the mathematical question which had been sub- 
mitted to his judgment.* 

“It is obvious from Newton’s letter to Mr. Pepys, that the subject of 
his receiving some favour from the government. had been a matter of 
anxiety with himself, and of discussion among his friends.- Mr. Mil- 
lington was no doubt referring to this anxiety, when he represents New- 
ton as an honour to the nation, and expresses his surprise ‘that such a 
person should lyeso neglected by those in power.’ And we find the same sub- 
ject distinctly referred to in two letters written to Mr. Locke during the 
preceding year. In one of these, dated January 26th 1691-2, he says, 
‘ Being fully convinced that Mr. Montague, upon an old grudge which E 
thought had been worn out, is false to me, I have done with him, and in- 
tend to sit still, unless my Lord Monmouth be still my friend’ Mr. 
Locke seems to have assured him of the continued friendship of this no 
bleman, and Mr. Newton, still referring to the same topic, in a letter 
dated February 16th 1691-2, remarks, ‘I am very glad Lord Monmouth is 
still my friend, but intend not to give his Lordship and you any farther 
trouble. My inclinations are to sit still.’ In alater letter to Mr. Locke, dated 
September 1693, and given in the following page, he asks his pardon for 
saying or thinking that there was a design to sell him an office. In these 
letters Mr. Newton no doubt referred to some appointment in London 
which he was solicitous to obtain, and which Mr. Montague and his other 
friends may have failed in procuring. This opinion is confirmed by the 
letter of Mr. Montague, announcing to him his appointment to the War- 
denship of the Mint, in which he says that he is very glad he can at last 
give him good proof of his friendship. 

‘In the same month in which Newton wrote to Mr. Pepys, we find him 
in correspondence with Mr. Locke. Displeased with his opinions respect- 
ing innate ideas, he had rashly stated that they struck at the root of all 
morality; and that he regarded the author of such doctrines as a Hob- 
bist. Upon reconsidering these opinions, he addressed the following res 
markable letter to Locke, written three days after his letter to Mr. Pepys, 
and consequently during the illness under which he then laboured. 

‘**Str—Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with wo- 
men, and by other means, I was so much affected with it, as that whem 
one told me you were sickly and would not live, I answered, ’twere better 
if you were dead. Idesire you to forgive me this uncharitableness; for 
Iam now satisfied that what you have done is just, andI beg your pardor 
for my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing that you 
struck at the root of morality, ina principle you laid in your book of 
ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that I took you for a 
Hobbist.¢ I beg your pardon also for saying or thinking that there was a 
design to sell me an office, or to embroil me.—I am your most humble 
and unfortunate servant, Is, NEwTon? 

““*At the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, September 16th 1693,’ 

«To this letter Locke returned the following answer, so nobly distin- 
guished by philosophical magnanimity and Christian charity— 

“* Oates, 5th October 1693. 

«« © Str—I have been, ever since I first knew you, so entirely and sin- 
cerely your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could not have 
believed what you tell me of yourself, had I had it from any body else, 
And, though I cannot but be mightily troubled that you should have had 
so many wrong and unjust thoughts of me, yet next to the return of 
good offices, such as from a sincere good will I have ever done you, I re- 
ceive your acknowledgment of the contrary as the kindest thing you have 
done me, since it gives me hopes I have not lost a friend I so much valued, 
After what your letter expresses, I shall not need to say any thing to jus- 
tify myself to you. I shall always think your own reflection on my car- 
riage, both to you and all mankind, will sufficiently dothat. Instead of 
that, give me leave to assure you that I am more ready to forgive you 
than you can be to desire it; and I do it so freely and fully, thatI wish 
for nothing more than the opportunity to convince you that I truly love 
and esteem you, and that I have the same good will for you as if nothing 
of this had happened. To confirm this to you more fully, I should be 
glad to meet you anywhere, and the rather, because the conclusion of 
your letter makes me apprehend it would not be wholly useless to you. 
But whether you think it fit or not, I leave wholly to you. I shall always 
be ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way you shall like, and shall 
only need your commands or permission to do it. 

“ « My book is going to press for a second edition; and, though I can. 
answer for the design with which I write it, yet, since you have so oppor- 
tunely given me notice of what you have said of it, I should take it as a 
favour if you would point out to me the places that gave occasion to that 
censure, that, by explaining myself better, 1 may avoid being mistaken 
by others, or unawares doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. 1am 
sure you are so much a friend to them both, that, were you none to me, L 
could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt but you would doa 
great deal more than this for my sake, who, after all, have all the con- 
cern of a friend for you, wish you extremely well, and am, without com= 
pliment, &c.’ * : 

** To this letter Newton made the following reply :-— 

“© Cambridge, 5th October 1693. 

“¢ Stip—-The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an ill 
habit of sleeping; and a distemper, which this summer has been epl- 


® << "These three letters have been published by Lord Braybrooke in the Life and 
Correspondence of Mr. Pepys.”® 

$ This anxiety will be aetavatood from'the fact, that by an order{of council, dated, 
28th January 1674-5, Mr. Newton was excused from making the usual payments 0 
one shilling per week, ‘ on account of his low circumstances, as he represented. 

+t The system of Hobbes was at this time very prevalent. According to Dr. Bent- 
ley, “ The taverns and coffeehouses, nay Westminster Hall, and the very churches. 
were full of it ;” and he was convineed, from personal observation, that “not one. 
English infidel in a hundred was other than a Hobbist.”—Monk’s Life of Bentley. 

© The draught of this letter is indorsed “ J. L, to I, Newton.” 
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demica], put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I had 

not slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days to. 
ether not awink, Iremermber I wrote to you, but what I said of your 
ook Iremember not. If you please to send me a transcript: of that 

passage, I will give you an account of it if 1. can.—I am your most 
umble servant, Is. NEwTon, 

“« Although the first of these letters evinces the existence of a nervous 
irritability which could not fail to arise from want of appetite and of rest, 
‘yet it is obvious that its author was in the full possession of his mental 
powers. The answer of Mr. Locke, indeed, is written upon that suppo- 
sition; and it deserves to be remarked, that Mr. Dugald Stewart, who 
first published a portion of these letters, never imagines for a moment 
that Newton was labouring under any mental alienation. . 

*« The opinion entertained by La Place, that Newton devoted his atten- 
tion to theology only in the latter part of his life, may be considered as 
deriving some countenance from the fact, that the celebrated general 
scholium, at the end’of the second edition of the Principia, published in 
1713, did not appear in the first edition of that work. This argument has 
been ably controverted by Dr. J. C. Gregory of Edinburgh, on the autho- 
rity of a manuscript of Newton, which seems to have been transmitted 
to his ancestor, Dr. David Gregory, between the years 1687 and 1698. 
This manuscript, which consists of twelve folio pages in Newton’s hand- 
writing, contains, in the form of additions, and scholia to some propo- 
sitions in the third book of the Principia, an account of the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers on gravitation and motion, and on natural theo- 
logy, with various quotations from their works. Attached to this manu- 
script are three very curious paragraphs. The two first appear to have 
been the original draught of the general scholium already referred to ; 
and the third relates to the subject of an ethereal medium, respecting 
which he maintains an opinion diametrically opposite to that which he 
afterwards published at the end of his Optics.t The first paragraph ex- 
presses nearly the same idea as some sentences in the scholium beginning 
* Deus summus est ens eternum, infinitum, absolute perfectum ;’ and it 
is remarkable that the second paragraph is found only in the third edi- 
bove = the Principia, which appeared in 1726, the year before Newton’s 

eath, 

“In the middle of the year 1694, about the time when our author is 
said to be beginning to understand the Principia, we find him occupied 
with the difficult and profound subject of the lunar theory. In order to 
procure observations for verifying the equations which he had deduced 
from the theory of gravity, he paid a visit to Flamstead, at the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich, on the Ist September 1694, when he re- 
ceived from him a series of lunar observations. Onthe 7th of October 
he wrote to Flamstead that he had compared the observations with his 
theory, and had satisfied himself that by both together ‘the moon’s 
theory may be reduced to a good degree of exactness, perhaps to the ex- 
actness of two or three minutes.’ He wrote him again on the 24th Oc- 
tober, and the correspondence was continued till 1698, Newton making 
constant application for observations to compare with his theory of the 
planetary motions; while Flamstead, not sufficiently aware of the im- 
portance of the inquiry, received his requests as if they were idle intru- 
sions in which the interests of science were but slightly concerned. 

“In reviewing the details which we have now given respecting the health 
and occupations of Newton from the beginning of 1692 till 1695, it is im- 
possible to draw any other conclusion than that he possessed a sound 
mind, and was perfectly capable of carrying on his mathematical, his 
metaphysical, and his astronomical inquiries. His friend and admirer, 
Mr. Pepys, residing within fifty miles of Cambridge, had never heard of 
his being attacked with any illness till he inferred it from the letter to 
himself written in September 1693. Mr. Millington, who lived in the 
same University, had been equally unacquainted with any such attack, 
and, after a personal interview with Newton, for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the state of his health, he assures Mr. Pepys ‘ that he is very 
well,—that he fears he is under some small degree of melancholy, but 
that there is no reason to suspect that it hath at all touched his under- 
standing.’ 

** During this period of bodily indisposition, his mind, though in a 
state of nervous irritability, and disturbed by want of rest, was capable 
of putting forth its highest powers. At the request of Dr. Wallis he 
drew up an example of one of his propositions on the quadrature of 
curves in second fluxions. He composed, at the desire of Dr. Bentley, 
his profound and beautiful letters on the existence of the Deity. He was 
requested by Locke to reconsider his opinions on the subject of innate 
ideas, and we find him grappling with the difficulties of the lunar theory. 

** But with all these proofs of a vigorous mind, a diminution of his 
mental powers has been rashly inferred from the cessation of his great 
discoveries, and from his unwillingness to enter upon new investigations. 
The facts, however, here assumed, are as incorrect as the inference 
which is drawn from them. The ambition of fame isa youthful passion, 
which is softened, if not subdued by age. Success diminishes its ardour, 
and early preeminence often extinguishes it. Before the middle period 
of his life, Newton was invested with all the insignia of immortality; but 
endowed with a native humility of mind, and animated with those hopes 
which teach us to form a humble estimate of human greatness, he was 
satisfied with the laurels which he had won, andhe sought only to perfect 
and complete his labours. His mind was principally bent on the im- 
provement of the Principia; but he occasionally diverged into new fields 
of scientific research,—he solved problems of great difficulty which had 
been proposed to try his strength,—and he devoted much of his time to 
profound inquiries in chronology and in theological literature. 

** The powers of his mind were therefore in full requisition ; and, when 
we consider that he was called to the discharge of high official functions 
which forced him into public life, and compelled him to direct his genius 
into new channels, we can scarcely be surprised that he ceased to produce 
any original works on abstract science. In the direction of the affairs of 
the Mint and of the Royal Society, to which we shall now follow him, 
he found ample occupation for his time; while the leisure of his declining 
years was devoted to those exalted studies in which philosophy yields to 
the supremacy of faith, and hope administers to the aspirations of genius.” 

+ Dr. Gregory concludes his account of this manuscript, which he has kindly 
permitted me to read, in the following words :—“ I do not know whether itis true, 
as stated by Huygens, ‘ Newtonum incidisse in Phrenitim ;’ but I think every gen- 
tleman who examines this manuscript will be of opinion that he must have tho- 
roughly recovered from his phrenitis before he wrote either the Commentary on the 
Opinions of the Ancients, or the Sketch of his own Theological and Philosophical 
Opinions, which it contains,” 


Lucy Barron, the daughter of BERNARD BARTON, well known 
to all lovers of poetry and readers of periodical: literature, has 
ventured, under the authority of a paternal imprimatur, to give 
to the world a small and very neat vicina, entitled Bible Letters. 
Its object is to narrate, in plain and intelligible language, for the 
Denefit of young persons, some of the more striking and affecting 





neidents of the Bible history. The design is not new, and the 
claim to notice must rest upon the execution. “Lucy Barron is 
young, and belongs to the Society of Friends,—two circumstances, 
which we should say, d priori, fit her for the great requisite in 
education—that of sympathizing with the feelings of a child. She 
is not too old to have forgotten her infantine experience; and the 
simplicity and the retirement of a Quakeress’s life withdraw her 
from those distractions of vanity and ambition which trouble the 
course of pure thoughts, and tend to remove the young woman of 
ordinary society to an immeasurable distance from the inartificial 
character of the mere child. On looking into the work, we meet 
that which we expected to find—chastity of style, purity and sim- 
plicity of thought, combined with a truly Christian code of mo- 
rality. The daughter of a poet may at least be expected to be 
graceful in her composition ; the daughter ofa Quaker, to be plain 
and sensible in her views of life. The Bible Letters answer to this 
character. Her father has preluded the publication with a poem 
entitled “ Bible Days ;” and in a short preface affixed, thus speaks 
of his daughter’s work. 

“That in the simple, touching, and beautiful narratives recorded in 
Holy Writ, are many scenes and incidents calculated most powerfully to 
appeal to the best and purest feelings of a child’s heart, is a position 
which every pious and affectionate parent, as well as every judicious and 
experienced preceptor, willreadily admit : in truth, the repeated recurrence 
to them as themes of interest and instruction, is the best proof which 
could beladduced of the estimation in which they are held for such purposes. 
The humblest effort, therefore, to give them, by novelty of form or man~ 
ner, any probability of additional attraction to a child, may at least be 
pardoned.” 

We may just observe, that we object to the costume of the lady 
and children in the frontispiece ; which we are sure is no portrait 
of Lucy Barron. A Friend's book ought not to be preceded by 
the picture of a lady in curls and frills and furbelows, and with a 
pair of enormous gigot de mouton sleeves. 





We select the Englishman's Magazine for praise among the 
periodicals which have made their appearance this month. We 
are pleased with the spirit which animates its youthful bones ; and 
venture to pronounce, that though it may not attain success, it 
will deserve it. The air of this Magazine is youthful, but it has 
also the generous qualities of youth: it is bold, frank, patriotic, 
and imaginative. The poetry is good, for it has both fancy and 
feeling: witness the ‘‘ Song for Poland,” by Mr. Kennepy, 


** © that I were this autumn night 

Beneath old Warsaw’s wall— 

*Gainst ruthless might to share the fight 
At Freedom’s sacred call ! 

If by the spears the despot rears, 
In Poland’s ranks I fell, 

The remnant of my wasted years 
Were wisely spent and well. 


«* Thou would’st not blame, dear aged sire, 
The purpose of my prayer— 
Thou didst inspire the genial fire 
Which in this breast I bear— 
Thou badest me be, for liberty, 
Quick, generous, and bold, 
And gavest the battle-brand to me 
Thy fathers wore of old. 
* Could’st thou, my English girl, upbraid 
If, passing from thy side, 
For once I strayed, and fondly made 
The Polish land my bride ?— 
O not the less, thy loveliness 
Would smile on my return, 
Though that wronged land my steps should bless 
When she had ceased to mourn. 
“* The tyrant’s gold may weapons buy, 
And slaves may work his will— 
The spirit high of victory 
Nerves free-born bosoms still ! 
To share the fight, ’gainst ruthless might, 
At Freedom’s sacred call, 
O would I were, this autumn night, 
Beneath old Warsaw's wall !” 


The Englishman possesses an invaluable contributor in CHARLES 
Lamp, the venerable Ex1a of the London Magazine. He has 
renewed his youth: his sketch of Dawe, the late Academician, in 
his “ Peter's Net,” is exquisite: it is of kin to Smrru’s full-length 
of NOLLEKENS. 





MUSIC. 


Polish Melodies. The Poetry and Music by J. AUGUSTINE 
Wapkg, Esq. : 

Mr. Wane unites in his own person the talents of a poet and a musi 
cian, in a manner to which we do not know any parallel. Moors has 
made melodies for his verses ; but we believe his musical skill did not go 
the length of making basses to them. Wane is remarkable, not merely 
for original and expressive airs, but for his}powers as a harmonist, and 
the facility. with which he makes use of all the resources of coun« 
terpoint. In the manner of harmonizing his vocal parts, as well as his 
instrumental accompaniments, he continually shows himself to be an 
expert and learned musician. It is as a musician, we think, that he is 
chiefly to be considered ; though he is no mean poet. In his poetry, w@ 
have sometimes been a little out of patience with his passion for flowers 
and his love of the moon ; but, in the present work, the nobleness of his 
subject has inspired him to assume a more masculine tone than 
is usual with him. His song, “ The Polish Serenade, is both 
tender and heroic; and his “ Who are the free ?”” is one of the most 
thrilling war-songs we have ever heard. It is worthy to bea compal 
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nion to Burns's “ Battle of Bannockburn.” The music is altoge- 
“ther admirable ; simple in the extreme, yet full of energy. It is 


“one of those things with which Branam could make an audience 


crazy with enthusiasm. The music to the “Polish Serenade” begins, 
‘whether from accident or design, with the two first bars of the famous 
‘waltz of Count Oainsx1; but at allevents, the effect of the reminiscence 
is favourable. The “ Polish War-Song”’ is a very fine terzetto, the chief 
part of it in the form ofa round, very ingeniously constructed. The 
*¢Maniac’s Song’”’ dnd the ‘Rainbow Song” are those that we least like. 
There is an‘attempt to produce novelty by abrupt and startling modu- 
lations; transitions which would have very good effect in a long compo- 


_ sition, where there was room to bring them about smoothly, but which, 
when crammed within the compass of a ballad air, become harsh and 


disagreeable. ‘This we have always held to be the besetting sin of the 
modern German music of this class. It often deforms the romances of 
‘Waser himsélf. Many Ultra-Germans, we know, think differently ; 
but we cannot help that. 


DR. GREY AND HIS PARISHIONERS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


9, Devonshire Square, 6th September 1931. 

Sin—Your notice of the Vestry-meeting of the parishioners of St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate, touching the dispute between them and their Rector, 
though brief, contains as foul a libel and as false a statement as the space 
it oecupies would admit of. It charges Dr. Grey with anact of rapacity, 
which, if true, would justly subject him to the obloquy and scorn of the 
best friends of the Established Church. It accuses himof having denied 
all participation in the agreement entered into between his parishioners 
and his predecessor and diocesan the Bishop of Lonpon, by which it was 
stipulated that 3001., part of the sum of 2,500/. given to the Rector in lieu 
of tithes, should go to pay the stipend of the clergyman who officiates in 
the ‘new church built by the Commissioners, and on insisting on the 
2,500. without deduction. Had you stopped even here, one might have 
concluded you had been misled by a hasty perusal of the introductory 
statements to the report of the proceedings in the three Morning Papers 
of Saturday last, which are doubtless calculated to mislead, and which, 
to my knowledge, have misled several of the neighbouring clergy, as well 
as other staunch:friends of the Church of England; but'that excuse can- 
not be conceded to you—inasmuch as your subsequent paragraphs make 
it manifest that. you have travelled to the end of the report: you intro- 
duce a host of witnesses on the part of the accusers, and repeat the ab- 
surd stuffbroached at the meeting by Mr. Wurre, respecting an appeal 
to the Lord CHANnceLtor. Your excellent understanding will, hope, on 
reconsideration, admit that its powers were in a state of weariness at the 
moment, and were'then induced to conceive the possibility of an appeal 
to a Court of Equity on the grievance spoken of. Iam willing to believe 
that your intent lacked malice ; still you have inflicted a wound, unwit. 
tingly perhaps, but not ‘the less deep, which no refutation can perfectly 
heal, because the bane is too widely disseminated to admit of an adequate 
antidote. On the part of the Dean of Herrrorp, who is now absent from 








town, I rely on your sense of justice to repair, as far as you are able, the 
injury which that very reverend gentleman has received at your hands; 
and with this confident assurance I submit the following statement for 
insertion in your columns, for the truth of which Iam prepared to vouch. 
You are perhaps aware that the present Rector succeeded Dr. Buom- 
FIELD in this living immediately after the latter’s translation from Ches- 
ter to London; and that the Duke of WeLtinaron, the then Premier, 
was understood to have recommended Dr. Grey to the Crown. On that 
occasion, the local Act of Parliament, 6 Geo. IV. (1826) for extinguishing 
tithes and for making compensation to the Rector in lieu thereof, gave an 
annual sum of 2,500/. free of all deductions, parochial and parliamentary, 
as the Rector’s stipend; subject to a proviso, that in.case an additional 
church should thereafter be erected in the parish, the arinual sum of 3001., 
part of the sum of 2,500/. should be appropriated as a provision for the 
minister of such-church.. At the presentation of the rectory, the Duke 
of WELLINGTON would no doubt cause a copy of this act to be delivered to 
Dr. Grey; who, at his institution, found that the new church wasin the 
course of erection, the first stone having been Jaid but a few months 
previously. Some time after the consecration, in 1830, a Vestry was held 
for various purposes; when the alleged agreement between the Bishop of 
Lonpon and the parishioners was incidentally mentioned, and a hint 
thrown out that Dr. Grey would be held responsible for the sum that had 
accrued due on the.300/, which his Lordship had (as it was said) sti- 
pulated to set apart’ for the expenses of the church. I then took the 
liberty of showing the unreasonableness. of calling upon the present 
to perform the contract (if substantiated) of a former Rector, unless at the 
presentation of the living the engagement had been pointed out to him. 
Being honoured by the Rector’s acquaintance, I took occasion shortly 
afterwards to mention what had passed ; whenhe expressed his surprise, 
and added that that was the first intimation he had received on the sub- 
ject. It is material to notice, that, at this period, Dr. Grey had held the 
‘rectory two years, and yet no notice had been given him of the supposed 
contract. Atithelast Daster Vestry, the Rector presided, and had toendure 
the mortification of witnessing votes of.gratuities to the Vestry Clerk, the 
parish Beadles, and others hujus generis, and the rejection of a motion for 
a present of 10/. each to his two Curates for voluntarily performing ser- 
vice (including a sermon) every Sunday at the Workhouse, a sum which 
had been annually accorded to the Curates of at least three preceding Ree- 
tors. The Vestry was composed (andito the disgrace of the members of the 
Established Church, it is usually so composed) two-thirds.of Dissenters ; 
who carryevery thing before them in this parish, owing to the supine in- 
difference of the Church people. In addition to the before-enumerated 
annoyances, two Dissenting Churchwarden¢g were.elected in ‘spite of the 
Rector’s earnest solicitation to be obliged with one Churchman; and inde- 
licate observations were made to him in reference to the amount of his 
stipend, The Rector is proverbially mild and conciliating in his bearing 
towards his parishioners; but, hurt by the behaviour of the Vestry on 
that occasion, he intimated, that whatéver course he might’have intended 
to adopt with regard to ‘the 300/,, ‘his mind was'then relieved—he would 
no longer hesitate ‘to declare ‘that ‘they should ‘not have one shilling. 
Neither before that Vestry, nor‘since, to: my’ knowledge, ‘has any vequest 
been made'to him to:accounti for orirefund any part of ‘the sum ‘in dis- 
"pute. Itis admitted, onvall: hands, that there is no:legal claim ‘even upon 
theBishop, much’ less upen-Dr. GREY ; and Messrs, .Pzacockand WHITE! 
will have some difficulty-in establishing any other,.be it in-homour-or in: 
arge.of some descriptioniis made.out upon the Bishop, 
be premature to,demand what they are pleased rto designate: the , 
ortion, ‘The sole issue is, whether there was an understood agree- 
t stated by Mr, Waite. The patishioners charge theBishop | 
ly 'surretidered the 300/. froin the passing Of thve'act’to' the) 


it wo 
Rector’s 





opening of thenew church. Hedenies any understanding to that extent, 
but admits that he voluntarily engaged to furnish and adorn the new 
chureh for consecration, the disbursements for which may, at a round 
sum, be stated at 650/. Those disbursements have been discharged at the 
cost of his Lordship. Many parishioners are ready to come forward and 
declare that the engagement was made in theirhearing. The Bishop re- 
plies that these parishioners may have been present and heard, but that 
they have not heard aright; that they have forgotten or misunderstood 
what he really did say. The question, therefore, is resolved into a ques- 
tion of probabilities ; which must be left to the decision of the public, 
since the mooters of the subject have thought proper to appeal to that 
tribunal. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas RopcErs. 

(Besides the above communication, we have received one on the other 
side, which, as it is anonymous, we cannot place in opposition to Mr. 
Ronerrs’s. We have committed a mistake in that part of our short pa- 
ragraph which describes the subject of contention: it appears to be cor- 
rectly described by our correspondent. The points in dispute, as we now 
understand the case, are—Ist, whether Dr. BLoMFIELD promised, until 
the new church was built, to apply the annualsum.of 300/., which the 
Act of Parliament allotted to the Minister out of his income when ‘the 
church was built, to furnishing that church, and other purposes connected 
with it? and 2nd, whether Dr. Grey participated in such pledge? 
Legally, the Bishop was not bound. Legally, Dr. Grey is not bound, 
unless it was made part of the terms of his appointment. In ho- 
nour, Dr. BLomrretp was bound to the extent of his promise. It 
seems doubtful what was its extent: at least the Bishop disputes the 
reading of the parishioners. Dr. Grey certainly is not bound in 
honour. He never promised; and indeed the conduct of the pa- 
rishioners to him very early induced him tostate that he would not con- 
tribute the fund of 300/. And we are further confirmed in the opinion 
that he is not bound in honour, as the promise of Dr. BLoMrieup was, in 
point of fact, (so our anonymous correspondent informs .us,) extorted 
from him by the pressure of an opinion that he contributed to the delay 
in the building of the church in order that he might retain the full 
amount of the salary which the law had given him in the mean time. 
Dr. BLoMFIELD gave the money that he might not be exposed to the im- 
putation : it was clearly not acompact intended by either party to apply 
to his successor; and Dr, BLomriecp could not in any way bind his suc- 
cessor to it.—Ep.] 





Sream-VEssEts.—Captain Hall, in a second letter on the subject of 
steam-vessels, addressed to the editor of the United Service Journal, 
mentions, as he had promised, a second improvement in the management 
of them, which has been used in the steam-boats employed in the Tay. 
This is an ingenious invention of Messrs. Carmichael of Dundee, by 
which, on the mere turning of an index-hand on deck, the vessel can be 
made to go fast or slow, or to back, as the captain or pilot may see fit. 
The hand is no more than a horizontal iron bar about two feet long, and 
the index is marked in sucly a way as wholly to preelude the possibility 
of the errors which may occur from the mishearing or misinterpreting of 
orders, and of the delay which must occur ‘from the time consumed in 
giving and transmitting them. As there is no reason why this ma- 
chinery should be fixed on one part of the vessel rather ‘than another, 
Captain Hall suggests that it should be placed alongside of the wheel, 
on the raised platform forward ; where, according to his former sugges- 
tion, the wheel ought to be placed. By adopting these two suggestions, 
the public will have the benefit at once of the American and of the Scotch 
improvement. If to these were added the landing-boats or safety-boats as 
they may as properly be called, recommended in our last Number, to- 
gether with high-pressure engines, which, when well and soundly made, 
are much safer and more easily worked than low-pressure engines, and 
which, as they weigh less, and occupy less space, do not strain the vessel 
so much a-midships, and leave more room for fuel and passengers,—and 
are thus more economical as well as more handy,—steam-boats would be 
nearly perfect as a means of speedy and certain conveyauce for all mode- 
rate distances, 

We are happy to find the opinions which we have all along expressed 
respecting thé regulations.of the Thames steam-boats .corroborated in 
nearly the same words by Captain Hall. ‘‘ The idea,” he says, ‘‘ of im- 
posing by law any restriction on the progress of such an improvement as 
that of steam navigation, appears quite preposterous. Speed and cer- 
tainty are the life and»soul of a steam-boat ; and, therefore, to regulate 
her pace, is actually to tie her feet in the race, and totally to destroy her 
superiority over the old sailing vessels. If overloaded eoal barges are 
liable, as it is alleged, to be swamped by the steam-boats’ wave, they 
must either be less loaded, or they must be fitted with higher gunwales ; 
and if wherries, with five or six passengers on board, are liable to be 
sunk by the same cause, the waterman must either take fewer passen- 
gers at once, and charge higher for the risk, or they must learn to be 
more expert in keeping out of the way. The steam-boats ought un- 
doubtedly to be forced to'take every proper precaution ; but to regulate 
their speed, and to say they shall go only'so many knots an hour, is mavie 
festly out of the question, and would strike at the very root of this 
grand invention.” 

This is the language which we have invariably held, not only againsé 
the clamour of ignorant and interested parties, but against those who 
should know better, but whom we regret to find on almost every occa- 
sion the aiders and abettors of popular clamour, however absurd or mis- 
#hievous, provided it be loud enough—we mean the Daily Papers. The 
facts which they insert from.correspondents and paragraph-makers, we 
can excuse them from accurately sifting, because we know that their 
time is short ; but though they may be excused for a hasty insertion of 
facts, thereis no excuse for their hasty reasonings upon them, much Jess 
do they stand excused ‘for taking advantage of ‘temporary excitement to 
direct the current of public opinion into prejudiced channels. That 
many accidents have happened from steam:boats, and some from the 
carelessness of steam-boats, we readily graut; but it was:the part of a 
public instructor, in such-cases, to separate the accidental abuse from 
‘theessential use of so:greatand-excellent am invention, and not to in- 
voke- heaven and ‘earth to put. it\down  because-old custom had taught 
-bargemasters.and watermen.to calculate-on.no wave above ‘three inches 
high, and:because the one*would insist. on heaping.in goods, and the 
other passengers, until-the.gunwalés of their vessels were ,within three 
‘inches @f the water, after the invention of steam-boats had rendered such 
‘a practive ‘nodonger’safe ither’to the vessels or their cargoes. 
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THEATRES. 
IN G’S THEATRE.— 


To SINGERS, A cliange in the Management of the King” 
Theatre, rendering it necessary to remodel the Choruses of tire 
same, such persons of both Sexes as are desirous of being employed 
in that de partment, are requested'to leave or send their addresses 
to the Direc tor, at the above Establishment. s it is intended to 
raise the salaries in proportion to the qualifications required, none 
need apply bat those who are capable of submitting to the severest 
scrutiny of their respective characters ond abilities. 


ones OPERA COMPANY; 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, STRAND. 

The New Romantic Drama, The EVIL EYE, every Evening, 
‘vith a va change of Popular Entertainments, including The 
SERGEANT’S WIFE, and JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 

Last Week but One of the Season, 




















SSRSSET EONS. 
OF PICT! TURE. DIORAMA, 


resent Vie vs are:—The V TL 
LAGE “y D ith ts of Light and Shade; and 
MOUNT ST. GO considered by competent judges as 
two of the best and most romantic Pictures ever exhibited at this 
iblishment. Opened daily from 10 till dusk. Admittance 1s. each 
N.B. Six of the most approved Pictures which have been 
ibited at the above establishment, to | bes sold by) wrivate contract. 


SHIPS ABOUT TO SATi. 


Hi ANGE 




























The First Autumn Ship is loading in the West India Export Dock. 


IRECT FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

The a First-Class Ship ENCHANTRESS, Burthen 401 

Tons. T, CANNEY, Commander. Has excellent Accommodations 
for Passeng ey anc d will have early despatch. For Freight and Pas- 
sage apply to W ALTE R BUCHANAN, 4, Leadenhall Street. 











STEAM VESSELS. 
TEAM to ROTTERDAM, Cologne, and 


all Places on the Rhine—The new, elezant, and powerful 
Steam Ship BATAVIER, of 700 Tons burden, and 200 horse power, 
making up 120 beds, starts from LONDON for ROTTERDAM, &c., 

; the lith September, at 4 past 7 o’Clock in the Morning 
nliowing Sunday), with Goods and Passengers. Passen- 
king their Passage in London, for Nimeguen, Cologre, &c. 
great advz intage of saving ae: Guinea per Passenger. 
For further particulars ‘apply to F. . Gibbs, 19, Water Lane, 
Tower St. ; or at the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Pice: cadilly. 






















ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


INGENIOUS AD AMUSEMENT. 
The ART of TRANSFERRING PRINTS to WOOD. 






S and J. FULLER most respectfully 
bk J° inform the Nobility and Gentry, that having first introduced 
th ost novel and ingenious Art to their notice, the success of 
which has received the greatest approbation, they beg to inform 





them that they continue to manufacture every kind of article in 
White Wood ad apted for the use of the Tiansfer Varnish, as 
es, Card Boxes, Glove Boxes, Face Screens, Pole Screens, 
Boards, Piu Tables, Work Tables, Buskets, Card Racks, 
Flow er Ornaments, &c. &c. decorated and useful, for the embellish- 
»oms. 
ir New-invented TRANSFER VARNISH is gold in Bot- 
tles, with printed directions, Price Is. and 2s.each, or fitted up in 
Boxes, with everything complete for the purpose, Price 7s. 6d. 
They continue to Publish New Lithographic Prints, Medallions, 
Bortlers, &e. &c. weekly, and have a continued supply of Novelties 


from Paris at every opportunity. 
Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone Place. 
7 

R DAWS’S PATENT RECUMBENT 

»@ CHAIR isa piece of furniture which only requires to be 
known, to be duly appreciated. The patent principle consists in 
the methed by which the back is adjusted at discretion to 12 or 15 
equal gradations, for sitting, reclining, or laying. It embraces 
Perfection to a degree beyond the possibility of being credited. There 
are many things made to imitate it—as a Counterfeit does a Sove- 
reign; of which R. Daws has prepared a Description, to be had 
Gratis. R. D. respectfully solicits the Nobility and Gentry to o— 
a Copy of it—to Pyne it—to compare, and judge for th emselves 


COSTIVENE 2SS.— The newly invented 
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IMPORTANT CAUTION, 




















ments and Medic: Injections, recommended by Mr. EDWARD 
JUKES, Surgeon, theingenio sinventor of the CHEST DILATOR, 
andof the STOMACH PU MP, &e. and anthor of sa valuable little 
family work ‘on Indigestion and Costiveness,” is a beneficial 
remedy, and may be relied on for the removal aia perfect cure of 

all diseases arising from an impaired or faulty state of the alimen- 
al, without ‘taking medicine, the habitual use of which 
ens the coats of the stomach, and too frequently increases in- 
stead of removing the disease. Sold by the only Veuder, T. Har- 
court, 12, Carlton Street, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, at from 
12s. 6d. to 27, 2s. Mr. Juikes’s book is Published and Sold by Simp- 
tin and Marstall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludcate Street, and by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country; also at Mr. Owen’s, 9, Little 
Bell Alley, Tokerhouse Yard, near the Bank of En; gland ; and 
at T, Harcourt’s, as above; Price 5s.in boards. 
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THE TOILET. 
OX'S VEGETABLE CREAM— 
ESTABLISHED 1805. JOHN FOX, ORIGINAL INVEN- 
TOR and SOLE PROPRIETOR of the VEGETABLE CREAM, 
for promoting oat and luxuriant HAIR, feels imperatively 
called wpon to CA i the pemnexpip karen of his Invention 
against NEFARIOUS MaITATIO 8, offered to the credulous as 
Shecifics for the Hair, which nines fail to injare what they pretend 
iorate. He respectfuliy reminds the Public, that the ONLY 












YUINE has always borne the name of ‘* FOX’S VEGETABLE 
CREAM, ” guaranteed by his Signature (and Address, os from 
456, Strand,) on the label, all withoet which are GROSS IMPO- 
SIP ions. ‘Sold in Bottles at $e. 6d, and 7s. cach. Its clfects are 
incontestible apne, * its claime to the character it has 80 long 
enjoyed. N.B. J ‘OX has noconnexion with any Howse what- 
ever of the SAM NAME EK 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIERICES~The high and important character this Pow- 
d for me from some of the most 











eminest of the facatty, as mildest, "yet most © Denti- 


(2) 
ADDRESS. 


TO THE WORTHY AND INDEPENDENT FREEHOLDERS 
OF THE COUNTY OF FORFAR, 


9, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


H's MAJESTY having been graciously 

“ame to elevate me to the dignity of a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, am under the necessity of resigning the trust with 
which the r reeholders of Forfarshire have unanimously honoured 
me during nine successive Parliaments. 

Gratifving as this mark of his Majesty’ 's Royal favour must un- 
doubtedly be, Still feel that a bond of union, which has subsisted so 
long between Constituents and their freely chosen Representative, 
is not to be severed without regret—a regret, heightened, in the 
present instance, by the remembrance of the at pe ‘sonal kindness 
which, from my first arrival in the County down to the present 
moment, has been invariably shown to me ; and which, on every 
oceasion when I have appealed to the Electors, has secured to me 
the support and confidence of Gentlemen of all political opinions. 

My own opinions were from the first openly avowed and 
universally known. To them I have consistently, honestly, and re- 
solutely adhered, through a period which present ‘ed litile envouras ge- 
ment to the liberal mind beyond the sense that the cause of Truth 
must eventually burst the trammels of Bigotry and C orruption. 
And now, when announcing to my Constituents the distinction 
which it has pleased his Majesty to confer upon me, I can fex ly 
assure them, that it has not been obtained by any departure from 
those principles which have been the rule and pride of my political 
life. On the contra if 1 were to hazard a Spat as to the 
motive of this gracious act on the part of his Majesty, I could only 
adduce my consistent and conscientious adhere nce to that creed, 
which the example of Mr. Fox, of Earl Grey, and of Lord Holland, 
joined to my own sincere viction, induced me to adopt at the 
outset of my Parliamentary career. 


GenTLEMEN, 
































Under a Sovereign, whose chosen advirers stand pledged to the 
advancement of the public interests, and to the conce on of popu- 
Jar rights, I have lived to behold the triumph of pri incipt les, to the 
advocacy of which M »x devoted his unr led talents. In this 
hope it was that I hz ion of the present Ministry to 
power as a national | 1ope that the principles of the im- 
mortal Statesman just alluded to, which the Noble Earl now at the 
head of his Majesty’s ¢ ernment had joined him in asserting, and 
to which [had given my humble support in early life, would be 
brought into full and effective operation. This hope kas been ful- 
patie ; and I have had the s action of giving my feeble but fer- 

ent assistance to a Liberal Ministry, labouring for what I believe 
and feel to be the public good. 




























It is not, I trust, necessary for me to assure the Freeholders of 
Forfarshire, that, tho rh no longer in the situation which, as their 
Repre sentative, | bave had the honour to fill through so largea 
portion of my live,—TI shall not the less devote my best attention to 
every que tion affecting the local interests of the C ounty. For the 
furtherance of such oby 3 sie y Will believe that I shall always be 
prepared to make every exertion ; as also forthe carrying into effect 
those measures of Reform, Retret achinent, and rigid Economy, by 
which—and by which alone—w e may look for a renewal of the 
Sonn and a restoration of the dignity and happiness of this great 

mpire, 




















I remain, 
With great regard, 
Ever faithfully yours, 
PANMURE. 
London, 8th September 1231. 








DRESS. 
XHIBITION OF UNEQUALLED 


BRITISH CHINTZES, during the present Month, at MILES 
and EDWARDS’S FURNISHING WA REROOMS » No. 134, Oxford 
Street, nearly opposite Hanover Square. 











TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 

MITH, CORSS, AND WEBER, 

TAILORS, &c. 15, New Bond Street, next Door to Long’s 
Hotel, submit booed Ca sh Prices for the best goods the at can be 
ree ucec s lack or Blue Dress sl. 13s. 6d, 
Olive ditto, 3l, Slack > ; ini 
Oiive ditto, 3l. 
Ditto, 1. 10s. W iutcoats, 
Milite ary Uniforms, &c. 
lors, &c. 15, New Bond Street. 
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UGGIN’S Pz atent Ventilating BEAVER 


HATS are acknov to be the besi kind of Hats ever 
yet invented ; they are ly light, only 4$ ounces—will 
never injure by wet, lose the or shape, and will not prevent 
the egress of perspiration, whi been so much the complaint 
of Water-proof Hats, often prov ducing the head-ache and the Joss 
Price 2ls. and 26s, Lady’s Ridimg and best Drab and Brown 
Hats, at the same price Supe -proof Beaver Hats, 18s. 
Also the very best lig! ata, 18s. At Duggin and Co’s, 80, 
Newgate Street, near the New Post Office. 






























HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
‘HE ae -corrage aoa Bes MAHOGANY, 


ED ROOM CHAIRS, Thirty 
yurteen Easy Chairs and 
s,and Cabinets to match, 
aged and other 
Il manufactured 
ALKINGTON’S, 



















on the premises nae warr: hited for years, z ‘ 
214, High Holborn, opposite Southampton Street. 


gh ENTEEN OUNCES to each POUND. 
EN 


GRE 
Breakfast Tea... on Od.to 4s. 4d. 









Twankay 


Strong Congou.. 4 8 to 5 : Ditto, Fin 6 0 
Ditto, , and Fine 5 Hyson .... -8 0 
Souchong Ginpowder 10 0 





6 . 
Each the best of its kind, and an ounce over weight. 
J. SMITH, Tea Dealer, 1, Gerrard Street, Soho. 





OLD WINES. 

EORGE PHIBBS, late SANDFORD 
and PHIBBS, Gnany years of New Bond Street,) begs leave 
I the attention‘of the? i sentry, and Public in general 
to his present STOCK of extr NE OLD WINFS, which 
cannot be surpassed in excellence of quality by any House in the 
United Kingdom. 

Claret, Cunliffe and Co. 1825, Chateau Margaux and 















La Fitte ... 4!. . 10s. per dozen. 
Ditto Ditto, ard gr 32, ditto 
Port ditto 
Sherry ditto 
Madeira... ditto 


No. ll, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street. 


HAXSPEARIANA.—KING JOHN. 


ine AND ingen Times. 
Constance. ‘ Go, hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs,” 
Tow different the of W iM am and Job! 
The last held calf-skin as a'term of repronch, 
Now all who exhaustless effulgence would broach, 
Seek 30, the Strand, W ARREN’S Bilacking alone, 
For years through the world that on culf-skin has shone 
This Easy-shining ¢ and Brilliant Blacking, Prepared by ROBERT 
WARREN, 20, Strand, London; and Sold in every ‘Town in'the 
Kingdom. Liqitid, in Bott! les, and Paste Black: mg: in Pots, at€d. 
12d. and-18d.exch. Be particular to imquire for WARKEN’S, 80, 
Strand. All others are counterfeit, 
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frice that ever etanateateo scientific researeh, forming nn efficient 
VEGETABL essing extraordinary pro- 
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JMS are liable : it Annee 3 all deleterious mat- 





sustai their Hea’ > 
pare PRAGRANCY TOT BREATH. 2s. Od, per an Also 
OWLAND’S CERELAUM for the Headache. 


‘* A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden,” 
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R COMPLAINTS in the STOMACH 

and BOWELS, which so frequently prevail nt this season of 
ihe year, either from ‘exceséive heat, or parece too freely of 
Frait, Vevetables, &e., no Medicine has beén ‘found snore effica- 
cious them DICEY’S GENUINE DAFFY’S ELIXER, which amy 
be Bet at the Original Warehouse, er 10, Bow Churc 
Yard, ae ide, - = most ‘xespectable 0 edicine Venders, 
either in Town or Cow Particular care ‘should be ‘taken to 
a“ rhe DICEY’S DAFFWS ELIXIR, and ‘© ‘observe that ‘the 

Name of Dicey and Co. is engraved in the Stamp, 











cas. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
5 me LET, FURNISHED, in the pleasantest 


part of the County of Kent, in the centre of a fine Sporting 
Country, an extremely Yretty Parsonage, with well-c Topped Gar- 
dens, and Stabling, Coachhouse, Paddock, &c. The H 
Three Sitting Rooms, and makes up six beds. For rticulars, 
apply to Mr. “Clayton, at the Office of this Paper, or to uit 5 
Upholsterer, Bargate, Canterbury. 


RAUDS IN PATENT PENCILS— 
S. MORDAN and Co. respectfully solicit the public attem+ 
tion to the frauds which are daily practised upon them as regards 
their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. To guard the 
publicagainst impositions, the Patentees are induced to make the 
following remarks :— 
Ast, Look for the London Hall-mark on cach Silver Pencil Case. 
2nd. S.Mordan & Co. Patentecs and Makers, on the body of the case. , 
8rd. The genuine leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearing S, M.~ 
and Co’s, seal. 
CEDAR PENCILS.—These pencils contain the same quality 
of pure Cumberland lead as their Silver Patent Pencils. 
WARRANTED PROTECTION.—The Lock with Seven Guards 
is the most secure and the most durable one in use. The key 
cannot be copied, nor can an impression be taken from it, neither 
tan a skeleton or other substitute key be made with sttccess. The 
key admits of infinite variety, so that duplicates are entirely pre- 
cluded, and dishonest curiosity equal ly guarded against. 
M a RDAN &Co., Makers, London,” 

















is stamped on each Lock 
sientific Gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
saisutactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 


PAreR HANGING, PAINTING, 
LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
No. 20, LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET, FOUNDLING. 
J. F. SHERWOOD respeci{ully solicits the notice of the 
lity and Gentry to the very reduced prices of the undermenti ened 
articles, viz. 
Dimensions and usr of British Plate Glass, Silvered. 
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As; of Double Gilt Frames of ‘the » est Patterns 

always kept rendy. 

Enriched Gilt Window Cornices, at 5s. per foot. 

Gilt Pier Tables, wit 4 marble slabs, at 6l. each, 

per ya per syd 

Bed-room Paper...... 0s Sa. Marble for Halls....... Os. 
Sitting-room do. 4 Elegant Gold Papers... 1 * 
Glazed ditto .. Crimson Flocks, &cy.. 1 @ 
Drawing-room 
Painters and Pa gers sent to all parts of the kingdom, free 

of expense; and estimates given for every description of house deco- 

rations, 











SALES BY ay ave TION, 


MR. REEVES’S *"S LIBRARY. 
By Auction, By Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
On WEDNESDAY next, SEPTEMBER i4th, and Nine following 
Days, (Sunday excepted,) at Twelve o *Clock, 
HE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, CRITICAL, and MISCEL~- 
NEOUS LIBRARY —— late 
JOHN REEVES 
To be Viewed and C 














M.A. F.RS. F.S.A. &e. &e. 
the had at the : place of Sale. 











PEREMPTORY SALE, 
R. CLARIDGE invites particular ate 
tention to the SALE BY AUCTION, at the MART, 
opposite the Bank of England, on WEDNESD/ AY , 23th Septemt ver, 
1831, at Twelve, ty Direction of the P: roprietor, of the very Capital 
; 1s FAMILY RESIDENCE, with Coach and 
g, pted toa Fs a a! of Rank, No. 11, R 
PORTMAN SQU: . 

FI FT Y-TWwO ¥EARS, ata ~ 
May be viewed until the Sal 

Premises ; of Messrs. ( 
Square, Gray’ 




















and printed P: articuls rs hs id on the 
nd Ranken, Sc 
om Mart; and of Mr. 

-2, Curzon Street, Me 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 


CORONATION. 
HE COURT JOURNAL 


of yesterday contains the most copious and accurate DE- 
SCRIPTION. of the CEREMONY of the CORONATION of their 
Majesties, KING W Ae LIAM IV. and QUEEN ADELAIDE ; and 
is accompanied wi splendid 
PORTRAIT. OF HIS MAJESTY, 
In his Coronatim Robes, on India Paper, 
(WHICH IS PRESENTED GRATIS) 
Orders reccived by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Office, 19, ‘Catherine Street, Strand. 


























This Day is TER” an 8s. No. II. of the 


RESBYTERIAN REVIEW 
AND RELICIOUS id RNAL. Containing, 
PART 1L—Reviews of Ritchie’s Lectures on the Rema 
on the Holy —Sacred Poetry, Psalmody, including Mont- 
gomery’s Psalmist, Heber’s Hymns, Christian Year, & 
shall on Establi shments—J mua Baillie on the Dignity 
jishop of as hester’s Exposition of the Gospels—Doctrine de St 
- —Edwards on the Will, with Introductory Essay 
the Natural Hi story of Enthusiasm, 
tical Notices, Sermons and Exhortations, by 
the te ate Andrew Thomson, D.D.—The Character and Claims of the 
Scottish Martyrs, by Rev. William Symington—A Mother's Present 
to her Daughter—Christian Biography, by William Jones, M.A.— 
The Elements of Diffe renti: ul alculus, by J. R. Young— 
arks on the Book of Genk sis, ad: sea for Far Ww. orship— 

















































PORTRAIT OF LORD NORMANBY. 
THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER (being the Ninth Number of 1981) contains 

a great variety of Articles hy the most distinguished Writers of the 

day, among which will be found— 

Living Literary Characters, No. | 
9: LORD NORMANBY, now | 
®arl of Mulgrave, with a -strik- 
ing Likeness, Engraved on steel | 
by Thompson 

The Month in Parliament. 

An Episode of Real Life. 

Literature and Literary Men in 
1881, with some Remarks on 
the Royal Seciety of Literature. 

ame of the 

r. Forsythe. 

Honk hd Policy; France, Hol- 
land, Bel; gium, and ‘Portugal. 
The Irish Yeomanry ; the Irish 
Members and Lord Grey. 

Lords Wellesley, Anglesey, 
Wicklow, and Londonderry. 

The French Ministry and’ the 
New Chintiber. 

Where is the Mob ? 

A new batch of uneducated 
Peets; “Dr. Southey and the 
Album Abolition Society, &e. Month, Keperts, &c. 

The wee pres¢nt and for- chi “thie Now'Serles.of this 

th fhe present year cotimen 

Matavine, Embellished with PORTRATYS of LIVING LITERARY 

CHARACTERS. ‘Those, therdiore. who desire io avail Sy ooarangs 

of.so favourable dn mimeéncin Work, are re- 

Bas A to send'‘their orders 'to ay ookseller or ‘suitioner’ in their 








mer Times—Affray at Smyrna 
—Madame &...... 

| David Garrick and his Contem- 
poraries, Dr. Johnson, &c. 

The Gossipings of a retired Lon- 
doner. 

Extracts ahd the Portfolio ofa 
deceased Pc 

Song-of the Brave Man. 

Monthly Commentary: 

Scottish Bar,| “ble “Moraliiy — Fraudulent 
Debtors—Cockneyism Chroni- 
cled — Mistaken Humanity — 
Parisien Gaming Hous &e. 
Proceedings of the R« 
graphical and other Societi 

Reirospect of the Opera Sanat 
of 1831 under Laporte. 

And the uewal Varieties in Bio- 
graphy, Criticisms on the Dra- 
ma, New Books, Music, Fine 
Arts, Exhibitions, Po! itical 
Events and Occurrences of the 






Fashion- 
! 




















q Ublishea by’ ‘Colbirn eee Ape New’ Burling- 
ton Street. Agents for Bulint ifute ; for Dublin, 
Mr. John Cumming. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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Periodical Literature—Continued. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, Contains 
Captain Basil Hall’s Second Letter on Steam Navigation—2. Con- 
siderations on the Native Army and General Defence of India—3. 
The Sword and the Primer—4. A Revolution—5. Statistical Account 
of the Russian Army from its Origin to the Present Period, bya 
Poreign Officer—6. Recollections of a Sea Life, by a Midshipman 
of the last Centurv—7. Reminiscences of a Subaltern continued— 
8. Survey of the West Coast of Africa in 1825-6 continued—9. A 
Sojourn in Ithaca, Arethusa’s Fountain—10. On Naval Timber— 
Al. Observations on the term Point Blank, or on the Pointing of 
Guns—18. On the Cultivation of Naval and Military Science—13. 
The Spy—14. Hard “ty at Tarifa, an Extract froma Reefer’s Log— 
15. Presence of Mind in Shipwreck—16. Restrictions on Half-pay 
Officers—17. The late Court-Martial at Woolwich: Lieut. Symons— 
48. Epitaph on_ the late Capt. Philip Beaver, R.N.—19. The late 
Field Marshal Diebitch’s Cor g 2 variety of 
Letters on important Professional Subjects—Editor’ s Portfolio, Ge- 
meral Orders and Circulars—Courts-Martial—Naval and Military 
Appointments and Promotions—Distribution of the Fleet in Com- 
mission on the first of September—Annals of the British Fleet for 
the year 1806, concluded from last number—Births, Marriages, and 
Obituary. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
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Gen - Literature—Continued. 
ICKERING’S S ALDINE EDITION of 


the BRITISH POETS. Vol. XVI. Containing the POEMS. 
OF GOLDSMITH | with an Original Memoir, by the Rev. J 
MITFORD. Price 5: 

The Works of coh Poet in this collection on ee ge 
notin any previous edition; and with ORIGIN MOIRS, 
which numerous letters and facts are now for the first time ad 
lished, The eee have already appeared, and may be pur- 

separately. 
2 POEMS OF BURNS.......+...form Vols. I. IT. 
OEMS OF THOMSON. I, 


<MS 
: POEMS OF COWPER.. 
, POEMS OF A et AS ‘AND WYAT 
} POEMS OF BEATT ‘ 
+ POEMS OF POPE. . 

** We have only to repeat the praise Wwe have already most 
cordially given to the pregeding volumes of the Aldine Edition of 
the Poets; the perfection of printing, beautiful paper, a neat en- 
graving, whose subject alone would give it interest, works the 
most valuable in our literature, and every possible information 
carefully collected respecting the writers; we are justified in saying 
that the Publisher deverves all the patronage public fayour can 
bestow.”’—Literary Gazette. 

William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


In small 8vo. neatly bound, with Illustrations from Drawings by 
M‘Clise, engraved by Rolls, Price only 6s. 


TANDARD NOVELS, No. VII. 
Containing Miss JANE PORTER’S Ce’ slebrated Romance 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 
No. T. Contains the PILOT, by COOPER—II. c: ALEB WIL- 
LIAMS, by GODWIN—IIL. The SPY, by C OOPER—IV. 
DEUS of WARSAW, by MISS JANE PORTER—V. 
by, GODWIN—VI. The LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 

*," Mrs. Shelley’s popular Romance of FRANKENSTEIN 
rev ised by the author, with a new introduction explanatory of the 
origin of the story, and the CASTLE OF OTRANTO, with a Life of 
Horace W oo my written by SIR WALTER SCOTT, will appear in 
anearly volur 

.B.—Each Weniber, Price only Six Shillings, complete in itself, 
and containing the whole 3 (or 4) volumes of the original editions 
of the above admired fictions, may be had separately. 

wd Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


n 2 vols. 8vo. 
M* 
Er Numerous Woodcut: 
The 2nd PART was Published on the Ist of SEPTEMBER. 
Price Six ye (to be continued Monthly). 

Printed for C. J. G.and F. Biviagton J. and W. T. Clarke; 
Longman and Co.; T. ‘Cadell: Richardson ; Jeffery and Son; 
Baldwin and C radock ; PS Goatees J. Booth; Harvey and Darton ; 
S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and Lepard; J. T. 
Setchel ; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; & E. Hod; igson. 

*.* The first Volume, with a Glossary and Index, may be had 
complete, Price 3/, 12s. in cloth boards. A Prospectus of the Work 
"may be obtained through any Bookseller. 





DOR. NEW WORK, 





MAJOR RENNELL’S WORKS, 
Ia a few Days will be Published, in 2 vols. 8yo. Price 1. 4s. in bds., 
(or with an Atlas of Maps, Price 2I. 14s.) 


TREATISE ON THE COMPARA- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN ASIA. 
By the late MAJOR JAMES RENNELL, 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh; Member 
of the Royal Institute of Paris, and of the Imperial Ac ademy of St. 
Petersburgh ; and Fellow of the Royal Society of Gottingen. 
Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM of HERO- 
RODOTUS examined and explained by a Comparison with those of 
other Authors, and with modern Geography. A new Edition, 
Printed from the Author’s revised Copy, and containing the 
ongierL Maps and Portrait. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1. 8s. in bds. 

LUS' TRATIONS (chiefly Geographical) of the 
‘ers at the Expedition of Cyrus from Sardis to Babylonia; and 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks from thence to ‘Trebisonde 
and Lydia. Withan Appendix, and three Maps. 4to. 

3. OBSERVATIONS on the TOPOGRAPHY of 
the PLAIN of TROY; and on the principal Objects within and 
ay it, described or alluded to in the Iliad. With a Map. 4to. 

‘3. 6d. 





Small 8vo., with a Map and 10 Plates, 5s. 


FAMILY TOUR THROUGH 
HOLLAND. 

«*In the Autumn of 1823, a family party of six persons, with a male 
servant, set out from London, with the intention of making the 
tour of Holiand—of ascending the Rhine as far as Mayence—thence 

aying | a visit to Frankfort—returning by the Rhine to Cologne— 
rom t Fiennes crossing the Netherlands by Liége, W sepia Brussels, 
and Ostend to London. They gave th 
rather obliged them to dedicate, just one month to ths performance 
ofthis Tour, which they accomplished in Twenty-eight Days, travel- 
ling very much at their ease in the oo of the different coun- 
tries (not dili )—in treckschuyts and st 1s 
whatever they “considered interesting —put- up at the first hotels— 
dined sometimes at tables d’héte, and at others in their private 
apartments, and were finally set down from the Ostend steam- 
‘vessel on Tower Hill, having expended on the whole journey just 
one hundred and thirty- eight pounds. Every one of the party 
returned with the Pleasing recollections of what they had seen, and 
with invigorated health. 

“* To this we think it but justice to add that, simply and Mal 
santly written, the pages now before us will ae refresh th 
memory of those who have travelled the same road; while mmiaets 
information will be conveyed to those who are strangers to a part of 
Europe well fitted to attract the summer tourist. 

“The work is ornamented with a series of beautiful original 
Views from Colonel Batty’s designs, which are perfect as specimens 
of graphic truth.” —Literary Gazette, August, 1831. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER, oa 
AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON 
L 


In post 8vo. with 290 Plates and a Map, Price 12s. in cloth, 
GUIDE TO THE LAKES 


In Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 
By JOHN ROBINSON” D.D. Rector of ‘Clifton, Westmoreland. 


fn 18mo. with two beautiful Eng gravings by E. Finden, and Maps, 
Price 8s. bound and lettered, 
THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST; 
Or, Guide through Wales. The Seventh Edition, 


In 8yo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
FLORA DOMESTICA; 
Directions for the Treatment “A oa in Pots, 
y the Same Au 
Tn 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. bound aad lettered, 
S$ YLVAN 8S K ET CHES 
A Companion to bea Pe and Shrubbery. 


In 18mo. with several Secon: and Maps, Price 5s. bd. & lettered, 
PINNOCK’S latte 2s OF THE BRITISH 
= 


In 18mo. with several En: arin Price 6s. bound and lettered, 
FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY, 
Ty Grostion and Answer: for the use of the Youn 
By MUDIE, Author of “The British Naturalist.” 


Smo. Price 3s. 6d. half-boun d, 
FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY, 
Or Traveller's Manual: being a Compendium of such Phrases as 
most ly occur in Conversation. In ” seenpsrenen eae 
By C ©, HAMILTO ° 





On the Ist of November next will be Published, handsomely bound 
in rose-coloured Morocco. Price One Guinea, 


EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 


for 1832. ee aining Twenty-six Beautifully finished 
Plates, executed by t engravers, under the exclusive Direc- 
tion of Mr. CHARL E S HEATH; ; from Drawings by CLARKSON 
3" creat LD, E With Letterpress Desc riptions, embodied in 
ative of a’ four through the most interesting portions of the 
North ‘of Italy, the Tyrol, and the Countries borde ering the Rhine. 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

Five Hundred copies will he printed on royal 8vo. elegantly bound 
in Rose-Coloured Morocco, the Plates on India Paper, ‘21. 108. Ei arly 
application will be necessz mL to secure these copies. A very limited 
number of Proofs of the Plates will be taken, the Prices of which 
a be as follows :—India, before Letters, 4l. 4s.; India, with Letters, 

; Plain Proofs 2. 2s. 
On the same Day will be Published, 

THE KEEPSAKE for 1832. Price One 
Guinea, bound in crimson silk; Large Paper, I. 12s, 6d. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUN, GLASGOW; 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; 
and W. F. WAKEMAN, Dublin. Sold by all Booksellers, 
The Fourth Edition, in foolscap 8vo. Price 6s, boards, greatly 
nlarged and improved, 


HE ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, Member of the Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Contents :—Chapter 1. Preliminary Observations—2. Causes of 
Drunkenn 3. Phenomena of Drunkenness—4. Drunkenness 
modified by Temperament—5. Drunkenness modified by the Ine- 
briating Agent—6. Enumeration of the less common Intoxicating 
Agents—7. Differences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol—8, 
Physiology of Drunkenness—9.Method of oe the Fit of Drunken- 
ness—10. Pathology of Drunkenness—11. of Drunkards—12, 
Spontaneous Combustion of Dranbatte=18: Drunkenness judi- 
cially considered—14. Method of curing the Habit of Drunkenness 
—15. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards—16. Drunkenness in Nurses 

—17. Liquors not always hurtfu 

“This little book is evidently the production of a man of genius. 
The style is singularly neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far beyond 
the reach of an ordinary mind; the strain of sentiment is such as 
does infinite honour to the author’ s heart; and the observation of 
human life, by which every page is characterized, speaks a bold, 
active, and philosophical intellect. Asa medical treatise it is ex- 
cellent; and to those who stand in need of advice and warning, 
it is worth a hundred sermons.”’—Blackwood’s Magazine, 

“‘ This is the most amusing of all medical, or the most medical 

of all amusing works.” —. Weekly 

** We have said enough to recommend Mr. Macnish’s work to the 
whole reading and drinking world.”—Literary Gazette, 





Il. 
Neatly done up in pocket size, Price 1s. 

A CATECHISM of PHRENOLOGY, illustrative of 
he Principles of a Science. By a Member of the Phrenological 
Society of Edinburg 

bee, ia work a all that is Sie! gS for the information of 
the"General Reader on Phrenology. All the leading Facts and 
Principles of the Science are fully detailed, and the whole illus- 
trated with Engravings. 

ye have now before us a regular Catechism of the principles of 

the science, calculated to inform and enlizhten the most obtuse in- 
tellects onthe subjeet. Itis got up with great conciseness, both as 
to style and matter; and though we do not profess ourselves to be 
one of the faithful, we certainly conceive that the present little work 
will considerably extend the popularity of phrenology and its adher- 
ents. Atall events, it forms an excellent text-book for the student, 
by means of which he may asgertain both the merits and defects of 
the science.” —Edinburgh Eve = Post, 


In em. 4 Price Is. 

A Descriptive and Historical ACCOUNT of the 
LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER RAILWAY, from its first pro- 
jection to the present time; containing all the Facts and Informa- 
tion that have yet appeared on the subject ; with numerous interest- 
ing and curious Original Details, Estimates of Expenses, &c, &c. 

By JOSEPH KIRW: AN, Civil Engineer. 

“ Railways.—Those who are at this time embarking their meine 
in the erection of Railways SSrOBEnOUE the country would do w 
to peruse with care a small work recently published by pate 
Kirwan, Civil Engineer. It contains, in a narrative of the rise, 
progress, and completion of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, a host of information on the subject; and, what must be of 
infinite importance to those en: aging in similar cre? ahaa it is 
ell of a practical nature. The details are ample, the facts nume- 
rous, and the calculations all made with the utmost accuracy and 
precision.” —Glasgow Advertiser, 

Iv. 
In One vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 7s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. By ROBERT 
MACNISH, Author of “The Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of yl 

Contents :—Chapter 1. Introduction—2. The Sensorial Power— 
38. Sern in ge’ pneral—4. U jse of Sleep—5. Sleep of Plants—6, Dream- 
ing—7.M t of I : ee Power of Dreams 
ae Nig zht-Mare—I0. Day-Mare—11. Sleep-Walking—12. Sleep- 
Talking—13. Sleeplessness — 14. Sleep from Cold—15. Waking 
Dreams—16. Reverie—17. Abstraction—18. Drowsiness—19. Pro- 
tracted Sleep—20. eee Death—22. Sleep of the Soul—23, 
General Management of S fo 

(From the ‘* Neste? of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“Shepherd. Hae ye readthe modern Pythagorean’s new wark 
on Sleep 

be North. Several times entirely—and often by snatches. It is 
admirable. 

**Tickler. Come, I mustkeep you Kit to the subject in hand, 
That treatise deserves a separate article from oad pen. 

“*North, And sooner or later it shall have it. 

**Mr. Macnish has given us a very excellent book, and some very 
useful and practical instructions.” — Monthly Review. 

«* We have been captivated by the elogquence—we had almost said, 
the poetry of its descriptions; and, on the whole, we must sa that 
we consider it to be one of the most valuable and amusing books 
of philosophy we have met with for this long time past,”’—. 

Medical Gazette. 

“The Philosophy of Sleep contains fancy, feeling, humour, re- 
search, wedded to a tasteful and F Maen style, and could not fail to 
attract attention, and point out nish as one of the most pro- 
mising young writers of the age. No medical work of ane day has 
so many attractions for the generalreader.””—New North Briton. 

RL pen which will be perused with interest and delight. It 

be considered the most valuable contribution which philo- 

on ys poetry. and physical science, in agreeable combination, have 

to the i oy of the pon of man’s nature, 

viewed in rim close alliance with his ‘being’send and aim,’ ”—LEdin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle, 
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(General Literature—Continued. 
st Published, , Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 
ILLMAN’S. TALES, Adapted for the 


HIGHER CLASSES of YouT 
John Souter, School Library, 73, St. Pauls Chahta 





Just rT RE WN inscribed by Permission to Lord CHANDOS, 
TREATISE ON OFF EE, its 
Properties and the best mode of Keeping and Preparing it— 
Pohang comforteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digestion.? 
—Bac 
“ This is a neatly written and very creditable little treatise on the 
growth, cultivation, commerce, properties, modes of roasting and 
methods of preparing the coffee-berry for use.”’—Political Magazine, 
London ; Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; and Sold b 
Nicol and Co. Colonial Coffee Mart, 18, Fenchurch Street; and is, 
Rathbone Place. 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING ap Sa 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. sewed. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for “the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 
> 
NSECT MISCELLANIES— 
Part 1—The Second Part, Soares the Volume, will be 
Published about the 15th of Sep! ptember 
Volumes of the Series already I ublished, Price 49. 6d. each, in cloth: 
GERIES, Vels. I. and IL. INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 
’su BSTANCES, Ae TRANSFORMA« 
luding Timber Trees and| TIONS 
ARC nian yey _ “ie BIRDS, 
PU IRSU IT OF. KNOWLEDGE | PARIS D ITs HISTORI+ 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES; 2] CAL ES, Vol. I. 
Volumes HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 
NEW ZEALANDERS. Vol. L. 
JL ondo om: c che arles Konig ght, Pall Mall East. 
WORKS OF T HE LATE REV. ROBERT HALL, A.M. 
To be Published in Volumes, Price 12s. each, and to be completed 
with all convenient expedition, in 6 vols. 8vo. Price 31. 12s, 


HE ENTIRE WORKS OF THE 
REV. ROBERT HALL, A.M. 

With a Brief Memoir of his Life, anda critical Estimate of his 
Character and Writings. Under the Superintendence of OLIN- 
THUS GREGORY, LL.D. F.R.A.S, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Ac: ademy. 

“ Mr. Hall, like Bishop Taylor, has the eloquence ~ an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a the p 
ofa philosopher, and the piety of a saint.”—Dr, Parr, 

yol. I. and ILI. are now ready. 
Holdeworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
*,,* Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
Just ready for Publication by Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY 
New Burlington Street, 
In 3 vols. - post 8vo. 
H E S M GGLE R 
By the of Tales by the **O’Hara Family” “The 
Denounce en ag 











2. 

Part I.to be completed in 6 monthly Parts, Price 3s. 6d. each, 
Illustrated with numerous beautiful Embellishments, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
y an Experienced Sportsman, 

Also just Published 


COUNT LAVALETTE’S MEMOIRS, 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 
= ‘A ae ofgreat entertainment.”—Times, 

and impr of the author—his trial 
ot aabeaee for conspiracy—and his escape through his wife’s 
agency, aided by the exertions of Sir Robert Wilson, and Messrs. 
Bruce and Hutchinson, invest this work with all the deep interest 
of a romance,”’—Courier, 


THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE, 
8 
*¢ This work stamps the author ras second to few living novelists,” 
—Morning Post. 





The Cbiant Edition. 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE 
to the PACIFIC, forming the pees of the Polar Voyages, 
With numerous Plates E ngraved by Finden. 2 vols. 
“This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has 
added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit,” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 








MUSIC. 


Just Published in a Beautiful E¢ Edition, for the Pro petote 
BY S. CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STRE: 


OsARES GRAND CONCERTO, 
. 4, in C minor, newly Arranged, for the Pianoforte 
Flute, Violin Pea Vioioncello, by J. N. nv JMMEL. Price 8s. 6d., 
without Accompaniments €s. 6d, ; also CONCERTOS Me. 1, 2, and 3, 
MOZARTS SYMPHONIES, No. 1 to 6; and BEET HOVEN’S 
SYMPHONIES, No. 1 to 5, all Arranged in like manner by the 
same celebrated Composer. The Arrangements of these works 
having been most highly Speen by all judges of Classical 
Music, the Proprietor has engaged ummel to Arrange, also o! 
Haydn, Twelve Symphonies in the pselle manner as the above, 
*,* The Pianoforte part is complete in itself, and does notne- 
cessarily require the other instruments. 
BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONY, No. 6, the ‘ Eroica,” will be 
Published in November. 





Just Published, Price 10s, 
Gones of the DAYS of CHIVALRY. 
The Poetry Written by THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 
The Music by T. H. SEVERN, Composer and Arranger of the 
** Songs of the Boudoir.” 
ConTENTS: 
My Father’s Sword. 
A Light from her Casement beams! 
He will be there! 
Look !—Do you see no Horseman there? 
The Knight with the azure Plume. 
Oh! dark- -eyed Maid of Palestine. 
Ab! who can say! 

London: Published by C. J. Farn, 72, Lombard Street, Manuface 
turer of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, and Spanish Guitars; 
Dealer in Foreign Violin, Violoncello, and Spanish Guitar 
Strings, &c. &c. 


BE PICTURESQUE.—The SONGS, &c. 
n this succeestut Soares, the Poetry by T. H. BAYLY, 
Es aq. the MUSIC by J. BARNETT, 2s, each, 
“KING DEATH,” ‘Song, —Sung by Mr. Phillips, the Poetry by 
sery. Cornwall, Esq. Composed by the Chevalier Neukomm, 
uthor of ** Napoleon’ s Midnight Review” and ‘* The Sea. 
“WINE! WINE!” Bang | by Mr. Braham, Composed by the 
Chevalier Neukom 
“s MAY E MORN,” Genet oy Saedemne Stockhausen, Composed by the 
evalier Neukomm » 38. 
bed THEY HAVE GIVEN THEE TO Ancreany" Ballad, Sung by 
Mr, Parry jun, Composed by Linley, 2s. 
FOR THE PIANO FORTEs 
” — Pad mgs paws.” Performed by Paganini, Arranged 
Cramer, 
bad RECOLLECHIONS OF PAGANINI,’ a Fantasia, by J. N. 


bie REMINISCENCES OF PAGANINI,” a hig Hae vo he Cramer, 4¢. 
“LA GALANTE,” Brilliant Rondo, by JI.N.H 
VENETIAN AIR’ (Non govall sospirar), a Rondo, by’ Cremer, 3s. 
Bagatelles, or Quadrilles for Two Performers, by Griffin, 4s, 

Cram Addison, ¢ and | Beale, 201, Regent Street, 





don: Printed by Joszrx Ciavor, at the Office of Mr. — 
oo Street. Y published by the said Joszru Cuayron, at ‘4 
Wellington Street, Strand; where Advertisements ve — 
nications to the Editor will be received. Orders received by all 
‘Newsmen in Town and Country. 








